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THE DAINTIEST SOAP MADE is 
HAND SaPOLIO for toilet and bath. Other soaps 
chemically dissolve the dirt HAND SAPOLIO re- 
moves it. It contains no animal fats, but is 
made from the most healthful of the vegetable 
oils. It opens the pores, liberates their activities, 
but works no chemical change in those delicate 
juices that go to make up the charm and bloom 
of a perfect complexion. Test it yourself. 





THE FAME OF SAPOLIO has reached 
far and wide. Everywhere in millions of homes 
there is a regard for it which can not be shaken. 
Sapolio has done much for your home, but now 
for yourself—have you ever tried HAND SAPOLIO, 
for toilet and bath? It is related to Sapolio only 
because it is made by the same company, but it 
is delicate, smooth, dainty, soothing, and healing 
to the most tender skin. It pleases everyone. 


ITS USE IS A FINE HABIT—ITS COST BUT A TRIFLE. 
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HOME OF THE COSMOPOLITAN AND THE ‘‘ TWENTIETH CENTURY HOME,” IRVINGTON, N. Y. 


The “Twentieth Century Home” 


Che New Periodical “For women who plan their lives and do.’’ 


q “A magazine so strikingly original, so distinctively individual and so uni- 
formly interesting, cannot fail to develop a large and appreciative constit- 
uency.” —Editor-in-Chief St. Louis Republic. 


{ “Perfect in typography, replete with contributions from eminent au- 
thors, The “ Twentieth Century Home” is beautifully harmonious in all its 
departments.” —Editor Albany Press-Knickerbocker-Express. 


4 ‘“‘An impressive and important triumph. In both its literary and artistic 
features it is of a very high degree of excellence.” —Zditor-in-Chief Phila- 
delphia Public Ledger. 


{ “It is for women of the twentieth century, who plan their lives and do, 
who know and understand, and stand abreast with mankind in the affairs of 
the world. 

4 “It deals with the affairs of the household, but in a scientific spirit; with 
dress, but not with the gush and breathless admiration of the average 
woman’s magazine.”—New York Mail and Express. 


(REE ERR RIAL ARE EEE TS AL TT TT LT EI IE AL I RTI LIES IEE ES LEE AS SILER TE LITT 


The ‘‘Twentieth Century Home ’”’ is published from the office of ‘‘ The Cos- 
mopolitan Magazine.’’ The first number received an extraordinary welcome. 
To supply the demand the edition was increased from 110,000 to 141,000 
Copies. The ‘‘ Twentieth Century Home’”’ for March 
is now on sale. Subscriptions, $1.00 a year. Price, 10 Cents 


THE ‘* TWENTIETH CENTURY HOME’’ COMPANY, Irvington, New York. 
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BOOK BARGAINS EXTRAORDINARY 





THE ENTIRE STOCK 
OF THE 


Books of all kinds bought at 
highest cash prices. 





JUST PURCHASED 


$20,000 Worth of Fine Books 


S. G. RAINS COMPANY. 


The best opportunity ever offered to secure fine sets, reference books, fine old English 
books, fine bindings; first editions; recent publications, etc., etc., at nominal prices. 


CHARLES P. 


EVERITT, 
MAIN STORE, 
123 EAST 23d STREET. 











COMBINATION MICROSCOPE. 


Same as sold at Pan American 
for $100, magnifies 500 times and 
best ever produced at popular 
prices. It has a fine polished brass 
case, an insect holder accompanies 
each microscope. Every person 
should own one. It not only fur- 

™ nishes one with amusement, but in- 
struction as well, My special price 
postpaid, to test value of this adv., 
L0c. each, or 3 for $1.00. Address 


| D. COTTRELL, North Cohocton, N. Y. 





Ww. CAN OSE five active, intelligent men on a definite guar. 
antee basis; important tions, liberal inducements, rapid 

advancement. Give age, qualffications, references. 

DODD, MEAD & CO., New York. 
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130 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 


A Weekly Magazine. Entered at the New York Post-Office 
as Second-Class Mail Matter. 


Terms of subscription, Payable in advance: one year 
$2.00. Single Copies, 10 Cents 
Single copies over six months old twenty-five cents. Postage 
to any Foreign Country in the Postal Union, $1.56 a year extra 
Order for the change of an address should be received one 
week before chan to take effect ; the old as well as the 
new address should be given. 











THE NEW YORK 
DAILY TRIBUNE 


NO GORE. NO THRILLS. 


NO SENSATION— 
But a good daily History of the 


World. 


The Daily and Sunday Tribune, by 
mail, 1 month, $1.00. 


THE NEW YORK 
TRIBUNE FARMER 


has no superior anywhere in this 


wide world as a publication for 
Farmers and their families. 


The Price is only $1.00 a year. 





THE NEW YORK 
TRI-WEEKLY TRIBUNE 


For those who want to get the 


New York news and news of things 
the world over and don’t have the 
time to read a metropolitan daily 
seven times a week, the Tri-Weekly 
fills the. bill. Issued Mondays, 
Wednesdays and Fridays. 


Price, $1.50 per year. 





THE NEW YORK 
TRIBUNE REVIEW 


is a handsome, sixteen page weekly. 
The only publication of its kind sold 
It gives 
the essence of the week’s news, with 


anywhere for the money. 


clean cut, sane comment. 
Price, $1.00 per year. 
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Consolidate 
the Churches 


Dr. NEWELL Dwieut HILLIs 


Successor to Lyman Abbott 
Successor to Henry Ward Beecher 


In the April number of 


suggests the application of the Trust idea to Churct 
unity. Dr. Hillis has visited different towns in differ 
ent States, to familiarize himself with existing con- 
ditions, and he illustrates his point by citing a town 
of 1,800 inhabitants where he found eight churches 
and eight ministers. 


Eight Feeble Choirs Where there should be 
with a half dozen One Splendid Chorus 
voices in each of Fifty Voices. 

Eight Little Sunday Where there should be 
Schools each wit One Great Bible 
fifty children School. 


Eight Little Church- Where there should be 
es each with poor One Noble Pipe 
piano or organ Organ. 

Eight Little Church- Where there should be 
es with poor archi- One Splendid Cen- 
tecture, poorly tral Church. 
equipped 
This is one of the striking features of EVERYBODY’s 

WaGazIneE for April. 144 pages. Sold on all news- 

Wands. 10 cents. By mail, $1.00 a year. 

IHE RIDGWAY-THAYER COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS, UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK 


WESTERN CANADA 


S| LANDS 
ene 


POSSESS GREAT ATTRACTIONS. 
The man having a large family, 
the renter, and, in fact, any one 
who may be looking for a + , cannot do 
than make inquiry regarding the 


Free Homestead Lands 


of Western Oanada, noted for its adaptability to 
gas raising, cattle sapeiing and mixed farming. 
ts climate is highly spoken of. Socially, the peo 
of Western Canada have no rs. 

ious denominations are wel 

order are most carefully obse 

ance of the Sabbath day is most strictly guarded, 

For Atlas, Railway tes and other information, 
apply to nearest authorized Canadian Government 
Agent, or to 
WY. PD. SCOTT. Sun’t of Immierstion. OTTAWA. CANADA. 





B, Wri © 
own, N. Y., U.S.A, 








EDUCATION 





Aurora, Cayuga Lake, N. Y. 


Wells College 


For Women 


For Catalogue, address THE PRESIDENT. 
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College 


Education 


At Home, 


Our Intercollegiate depart- 
ment offers courses 4 mail 
odern 





charge of professors! Harvard, 
Yale Cornell and leading col- 


a Full Normal got Comments 
epar tments. on nom: 
i) Text books free to our students. 


LENIFECT 


Cures all Throat Trouble 
Removes Mucus from Throat. 
Used by Public Speakers. 


LENIFECT CO., ; ESSEX, CONN. 


Sample sent tor 25 cents. - 





Cures While You Sleep 


Wig Whooping Cough, 
Croup, 
Bronchitis, 
Coughs, 
Grip, 
Hay Fever, 
Diphtheria, 
Scarlet Fever. 


Don’t Fail to use Creso_ene for the distress: 
and often fatal affections for which it is recommended. 
For more than twenty yeafs we have had the most con- 
clusive assurances that there is nothing better. (reso- 
lene is a boon to AsTHMATICs, 

An interesting descriptive booklet is sent free, which 
gives the highest testimonials as to its value. 


ALL DRUGGISTS. 








VAPO-CRESOLENE CO. 
180 Falton Street, - - ~ New York 
1651 Notre Dame Street, - ‘ Montreal, Canada 
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TALL'S BOOKSE 


SELF AND SEX SERIES 


Subjects that should be understood by every person and 
information properly given which should not be hiddes 
by false or foolish modesty. Commended by highest 
medical authorities. 

4 BOOKS TO MEN. 
By Sylvanus Stall, D. D. 
What a Young Boy 
Ought te Know. 
What a Young Man 
Ought to Know. 
What a Young Husband 
4 Ought to Know. 
What a Man of 45 
Ought to Know. 


' 4 BOOKS TO WOMEN. 
By Mrs. Mary Wood-Allen, M.D. 
and Mrs. Emma F.A. Drake,M.D, 
What a Young Girl 

Ought to Know. 
What a Young Woman 
# Ought to Know. 
) What a Young Wife 
. Ought to Know. 
"| What a Woman of 45 
Ought te Know. 


$7 per copy, post free. Send for table of contents. 


3 NEW BOOKS. 


** Manhood’s seuntng (Conwell). A book of high 
ideals for young men, olden gift book, $1, net. 
*Faces Towards the 4 Ete ‘es Sectiaal (Stall). 
splendid book for spiritual quickening, $:, net. 
** Maternity "’ (Drake), soc., net. 


Vir Publishing Co. *%5,tan4 Tite Bldg. 
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SHAVING 


A 
SHAVING 
OUTFIT 


/s never complete 
Without 


WILLIAMS 
SHAVING SOAP 


You certainly want 
the greatest pdss ible 
EASE, COMPORTE and 
SAFETY, in shaving 
don't you Then you 


must have Williams 


eee eee y Always buy the “old re- 
7 a liable” 


‘i on pi re ae A Williams 
fully so Shaving Soap 


Sold in the form of shaving 

sticks, tablets and cream, 

throughout the world. 

The J. B. Williams Co. 
GLASTONBURY, CONN. 




















Wherever shade rollers are used, the 
demand is for the HARTSHORN 

It is the best, simplest, strongest shade 
rolier made. 

When the improved is used no tacks 
are required. 

Every genuine Hartshorn Shade Roller 


has the script signature 


Kn ateomnae 


on the label, as shown in illustration above. 
TIN ROLLERS. WOOD ROLLERS. 











TO NEW ORLEANS 
BY WATER. 


SOUTHERR 
PACIFIC 


Elegant New Passenger Steamers 
Every Wednesday between 


New York and New Orleans 


Connecting at New Orleans with rail lines 
for all points in Louisiana, Texas, New and 
Old Mexico, Arizona and California. 


INQUIRE AT 
New York, #9 Broadway, 1 Broadway : 
170 Washington St. ; ae. el hia, 109 South Bend 
St. ; Syracuse, N. ¥. uth Fra Franklin St. ; Balti 
more, 109 East Baltimore = 
L. H. NUTTING, General Eastern Pygueer 
Agent, NEW YORK CITY, N. ¥ 
E. O. McCormick, P.T.M., T.J. AxpERSOx, G. P.A., 
San Francisco, Cal. Houston, Texas. 
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A few days before the re- 
cent convention of the 
Republicans in Ohio’s Sev- 
enth Congressional District, word was 
sent to Senator Fairbanks (whose birth: 
place is in that district) that the con- 
vention, if he should not object, would 
name him for the Vice-Presidency. Re- 
plying, on the 14th inst., the Senator 
wrote as follows:: 

“T am not a candidate for the Vice-Presi- 
dential nomination. I have no desire whatever 
for it, and shall be very much obliged if you 
withhold any indorsement, so far as I am con- 
cerned.” 


—From Indiana comes a report that 
General Miles can be induced to accept 
a nomination for the Presidency on the 
Prohibitionists’ ticket—-A Democratic 
member of the House from New York 
City has sought to promote the candi- 
dacy of Judge Parker by showing that 
the Judge’s opinions in the Court of Ap- 
peals have been on the side of the labor 
unions in several important cases. These 
were opinions in which he dissented from 
majority decisions that declared certain 
labor laws (concerning hours and 
wages) to be unconstitutional. By 
means of the member’s speech the opin- 
ions in full have been printed in the 
Record @d thus made available for wide 
circulation at small cost during the cam- 
paign.—Mr. Hearst is gaining delegates 
in several States. The three District 
conventions that have been held in Ohio 
have chosen delegates in his interest. In 
that State he appears to be assisted by 
the influence of Tom L. Johnson and 
Mr. Bryan. He was successful in the 
primaries of three Illinois counties; last 
week, and at many primaries in Kansas. 
The California Democratic Commitee has 


The Field of 
Politics 


adopted resolutions advising that that 
State’s delegates be instructed in his 
favor. In the House, Mr. Hearst has 
introduced a resolution providing for a 
thorough investigation of the Trust 
question by a committee of five members. 
—A recent vote in the Nebraska Demo- 
cratic Committee shows that Mr. Bryan’s 
influence in that State has declined, altho 
a majority of the members are still in 
sympathy with him.—The Republicans 
of Ohio are divided by a bitter factional 
contest between the friends of Senator 
Foraker and those of the late Senator 
Hanna, whose leaders now are Governor 
Herrick and Senator Dick. This con- 
test was precipitated by the recent ap- 
pointment of Mr. Foraker’s candidates 
for the post offices in Lima, Napoleon 
and St. Mary’s. Mr. Foraker has pub- 
lished a long statement of the most ag- 
gressive character, and it is reported 
that his factional foes will attempt to 
exclude him from the State’s delegation 
to the National Convention. The Gov- 
ernor remarked in a public address that 
the party would demand equal considera- 
tion and respect at Washington for the 
two Senators. Mr. Foraker replies that 
for years he has had almost nothing in 
the way of appointments, and that if his 
influence should be dominant with re- 
spect to all the Federal patronage of the 
State for three years to come, there 
would still be less than half to his credit. 
Governor Herrick admits that he has 
written to the President about this quar- 
rel. In the conventions of two Congres- 
sional Districts there have been factional 
divisions and violence.—In the Canadian 
House of Commons Sir Wilfrid Laurier 
said, last week, that the High Joint Com- 
mission would not meet again upon 
633 
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Canada’s initiative. The Dominion Gov- 
ernment had decided to make no ad- 
vances of any kind to the United States. 
He denounced the Trusts that were as- 
sociated with our high tariff, adding 
that he greatly admired the States and 
the American people-——Governor War- 
field, of Maryland, has approved the bills 
recently passed by the Legislature of his 
State requiring separate coaches in steam 
cars, and separate compartments in 
steamships, for negroes. Pullman coaches 
and through trains are excepted. 
Among those who protested against this 
legislation was Cardinal Gibbons.—Re- 
publican factional differences in New 
York appear to have been removed by a 
conference held last Sunday, at which it 
was agreed that Senator Platt should be 
recognized as leader in the State, that 
Governor Odell should be elected Chair- 
man of the State Committee, and that the 
Governor should be neutral with respect 
to Senator Depew’s candidacy for re- 
election. 
Sd 

An order issued on the 
16th by Pension Commis- 
sioner Ware and approved 


Important 
Pension Order 


by Secretary Hitchcock, makes old age 
(beginning with 62 years) a pensionable 
disability under the pension act of 1890, 
and thus, it is commonly thought, satis- 
fies the demand for a service pension law 
without requiring the enactment of the 
Sulloway bill or any similar bill now 


pending. It is understood that the issue 
of this order was preceded by a careful 
consideration of the matter by the Presi- 
dent, the Commissionet and the Secre- 
tary. The order says that the Act of 
1890, as amended, provides that a claim- 
ant shall “ be entitled to receive a pension 
not exceeding $12 per month and not less 
than $5 per month, proportionate to the 
degree of inability to earn a support,” 
and that “in determining such inability 
each and every infirmity shall be duly 
considered, the aggregate of the disabili- 
ties shown to be rated.” It then declares 
that “ old age is an infirmity ; ” points out 
that in 1887, thirty-nine years after the 
close of the Mexican War, all soldiers of 
that war who were over 62 years old were 
pensioned ; adds that on April 13th, 1904, 
thirty-nine years since the end of the 
Civil War will have elapsed, and orders 
the following course of procedure: 
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“(1) In the adjudication of pension claims 
under said act of June 27th, 1890, as amended, 
it shall be taken and considered as an evidential 
fact, if the contrary does not appear, and if all 
other legal requirements are properly met, that 
when a claimant has passed the age of 62 years 
he is disabled one-half in ability to perform 
manual labor, and is entitled to be rated at $6 
per month; after 65 years, at $8 per month; 
after 68 years, at $10 per month, and after 70 
years at $12 per month. 

“(2) Allowance at higher rate not exceed- 
ing $12 per month will continue to be made as 
heretofore, where disability other than age 
shows condition of inability to perform manual 
labor. 

“(3) This order shall take effect April 13th, 
1904, and shall not be deemed retroactive. The 
former rules of the office fixing the minimum 
and maximum at 65 and 75 years, respectively, 
are hereby modified as above.” 


Estimates of the cost of the order in addi- 
tional payments range from $3,000,000 to 
$10,000,000 a year. Chairman Sulloway, 
of the Pension Committee, says that this 
action of the Bureau carries out the in- 
tention of his Service Pension bill, now 
pending.—The President has appointed 
“Corporal” James Tanner, formerly 
Commissioner of Pensions, to be Register 
of Wills in the District of Columbia. 
Louis A. Dent, the present Register, is to 
be Consul at Dawson, in the Klondike 
mining district. 


As originally reported by 
the House Committee, the 
bill prolonging the period 
of the statute of limitations from three 
years to five years provided that persons 
protected by the three years’ limit might 
be prosecuted hereafter if their offenses 
fell within the new limit of five years. 
Some said that this would permit the in- 
dictment and prosecution of Perry S. 
Heath. The bill was recommitted, and 
has now been reported again, so changed 
that it protects persons who are exempt 
from prosecution under the present lim- 
itation—It appears that one John W. 
Pettit was carried on the pay roll of the 
Baltimore post office for four years with- 
out rendering service for the salary thus 
received. The Department having 
brought suit to recover this money, Post- 
master Warfield publishes a statement, 
saying that he was notified in writing 
on July 14th, 1898, by Mr. Heath, then 
First Assistant Postmaster-General, 
that $600 had been added to the salary 
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allowance for his office, and that he 
was directed in the same letter to pay 
this sum to John W. Pettit. This he 
did, and afterward, under instructions 
from the Department, paid an increase 
of this salary, thinking it was not his 
duty to question the acts of his supe- 
rior officer and to inquire concerning 
Pettit, who, he says, received all the 
money for which he has now been 
sued.—It is expected that Senator Diet- 
rich will be exonerated by the Senate 
Committee that has taken testimony 
relating to the charges against him. 
W. S. Summers, the District-Attorney 
who caused his indictment in Ne- 
braska, will be removed from office.— 
Mr. Roosevelt has directed that the in- 
quiry concerning the New York Post 
Office be continued. It is asserted in 
Washington that the investigators rec- 
ommended the removal of Postmaster 
Van Cott.—Testifying before a House 
Committee, Fourth Assistant Bristow 
said, last week, that only the first seven 
pages of the postal report which re- 
cently caused so much disturbance in 
the House were seen by him before his 
illness. The parts relating to clerk 
hire had been prepared in the office of 
the First Assistant; the remainder had 
been prepared in the Fourth Assist- 
ant’s office at the direction of the Post- 
master-General, to whom it was sub- 
mitted by those who wrote it. 


The nomination ao: 
General Leonard 
Wood to be a major- 
general was confirmed on the 18th, 
after a delay of more than six months, 
by a vote of 45 to 16. Two Republic- 
ans (Messrs. Scott and Kittredge) 
voted against it, and five Democrats 
(Messrs. Cockrell, Dubois, Pettus, Pat- 
terson and Clark, of Arkansas) in the 
affirmative. Since the death of Mr. 
Hanna the strength of the opposition 
has been reduced. One of the charges 
against General Wood related to the 
game of jai alai, as played in Havana. 
A recent executive session of the Sen- 
ate was enlivened by the attempts of a 
few Senators of advanced age to en- 
lighten their associates, by actual prac- 
tice, as to the nature of the game. The 
friends of General Wood urged that a 
vote be taken on the 18th, because Mrs. 
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Wood was to sail for the Philippines 
on the following day. Under the cus- 
tomary rule of seniority, General 
Wood, if he lives, will probably be 
Lieutenant-General at the head of the 
army for about 15 years, beginning in 
1909.—An interesting decision has 
been made by the House Committee on 
Elections in the contest of Dantzler, a 
negro, against Lever, the sitting mem- 
ber from the Seventh District of South 
Carolina. The decision is against 
Dantzler’s claim, but not positively in 
favor of Lever. The latter, however, 
will retain his seat. Dantzler asserted 
that the suffrage restrictions of South 
Carolina’s Constitution and laws were 
in violation of the Reconstructicn acts, 
and that he would have been elected 
if the negroes had not been disfran- 
chised. The committee says that if 
the election were held to be invalid on 
that ground, the decision would be a 
precedent for unseating neatly every 
member from several Southern States, 
and that the vacancies could not be 
filled until after a modification of the 
local constitutions and laws. The 
proper forum for such questions, it 
adds, is the Supreme Court of the 
United States.—A majority of the sub- 
committee to which the _ charges 
against Judge Swayne, of the Northern 
District of Florida, were referred have 
reached the conclusion that he ought 
to tc impeached.—Speaking in defense 
of the attitude of the South toward the 
negro, Mr. Spight, of Mississippi, in 
the House, last week, caused some sur- 
prise by asserting that a lynching in 
the South had never been followed or 
accompanied by attacks upon negroes 
because they were of the same race 
with the guilty man. This had re- 
peatedly been done in the North, as at 
Danville, Ill., and Springfield, O.; but 
such race prejudice, he said, found no 
place in the South. The reception of 
Booker T. Washington at the White 
House, he continued, had done more to 
inflame the passions of the negroes than 
any other event in ten years. The more 
they were encouraged to believe in so- 
cial equality, he said in conclusion, the 
more dangerous would be their posi- 
tion and the more sure the death by 
violence which would overtake them 
sooner or later. 
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At Telluride, Col., on the 
night of the 14th, one 
hundred armed members 
of the Citizens’ Alliance took seventy- 
five members of the local miners’ union 
from their homes by force, put them on 
a special train and deported them to 
Ouray, firing a volley with their guns 
as the train started from the station. 
Among those who were thus expelled 
was A. H. Floaten, leader of the Social- 
ist Party and President of the People’s 
Supply Company. The door of his 
house was broken down, and he was 
marched to the train in his stocking 
feet. All these men were warned never 
to return. Officers of the Western 
Federation of Miners at Denver have 
instructed them to return, well armed 
and prepared to fight.——By a vote of 
98,514 to 67,373, the United Mine 
Workers of the bituminous mines of 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, Indiana and Illi- 
nois have decided not to strike, but to 
accept the proposed wage reduction of 
5% per cent. This is a compromise, 
the employers having asked for a re- 
duction of 15 per cent., while the men 
demanded an increase or, at least, a 
maintenance of the old rate. The 
miners were earnestly advised by 
President Mitchell to accept this com- 
promise, which will determine the rate 
of wages for two years to come.—A 
serious controversy between the build- 
ers and their employees in New York 
has withdrawn 20,000 men from work 
and may cause a renewal of the labor 
war that made 100,000 workmen idle 
for several months last year. This new 
controversy originated in a strike of 
the unskilled laborers known as brick- 
layers’ helpers, a majority of whom are 
hod-carriers. By the agreement 
reached at the close of last year’s quar- 
rel in the building industry, the asso- 
ciated employers bound themselves not 
to reduce wages or increase hours for 
one year. This agreement was broken 
when the mason builders gave notice 
of changes in hours and overtime al- 
lowances that were equivalent to a re- 
duction of the helpers’ wages. Owing 
to the withdrawal of the helpers, the 
bricklayers were unable to work. After 
a few days, 6,000 of them went on strike 
in sympathy with the helpers, thus break- 
ing their agreement with the employers, 


Labor 
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which bound them to refrain from strik- 
ing and to submit all differences to the 
Board of Arbitration. Because of the 
action of the bricklayers, other skilled 
workmen on the large steel frame 
buildings are compelled to be idle. The 
employers have rescinded the order or 
notice over which the controversy be- 
gan, and have invited the laborers to 
resume work, pending arbitration; but 
the laborers insist upon conditions 
which the employers reject. In this 
attitude the laborers or helpers are sup- 
ported by the bricklayers; and at the 
beginning of the present week it was 
feared that unions of other skilled 
workmen would join in the revolt.— 
The American Tin Plate Company, a 
part of the Steel Corporation, has of- 
fered to resume work at all of its mills 
that are now idle; if the union (Amal- 
gamated Association) will accept a 
wage reduction of 18 per cent. 
ae 


The treaty made in 
August, 1899, by Gen- 
eral Bates with the 
Sultan of Sulu and his dattos, or chiefs, 
was abrograted on the 2d inst. by order 
of the President, because, the official 
notice says, the Sultan and the chiefs who 
signed it have “ failed to discharge the 
duties and fulfil the conditions imposed 
upon them,” and thus have “ forfeited 
all right to the annuities therein stipu- 
lated to be paid to them.” They have 
been informed that “as residents of the 
Moro Province they are subject to the 
laws enacted therein under the sovereign- 
ty of the United States.” Secretary Taft 
said in Washington last week that the 
treaty had never recognized slavery or 
polygamy, the clauses relating to those 
subjects having been eliminated by Presi- 
dent McKinley before he approved the 
agreement.—Because ,of the new anti- 
slavery law the Moros of Mindanao are 
again in a fighting mood. General Wood 
has captured their fort, near Cottobato, 
and with it fifty old Spanish or Moro 
cannon.—Secretary Taft tells a House 
Committee that the islands need from 700 
to 1,000 miles of railroad, and that he has 
been assured by capitalists in New York 
that they would undertake the work if 
the Government should guarantee a cer- 
tain income. He thinks the insular treas- 
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$1,000,000, the sum required for a guar- 
anty of 4 per cent. on the investment that 
is needed. It was true, he said, that rail- 
roads in the British Eastern possessions 
were commonly built by the Government, 
but that policy he did not approve.— 
Sixto Lopez, the Filipino agitator, is to 
be deported from the islands because he 
refuses to take the oath of allegiance, 
altho Fiske Warren, of Boston, has of- 
fered to give a bond of $100,000 for his 
good behavior in Manila.—In this coun- 
try there has been formed a Philippine 
Independence Committee, among the 
members being Presidents Eliot, Schur- 
man, Jordan and Hyde; Bishops Potter, 
Spalding and McVickar; Andrew Car- 
negie, Wayne MacVeagh, Judge Gray 
and Dr. Parkhurst. The committee is 
circulating a petition asking the national 
political conventions to adopt resolutions 
“ pledging to the people of the Philippine 
Islands their ultinate national independ- 
ence upon terms similar to those offered 
to Cuba.”—During his recent tour of the 
Hawaiian Islands Governor Carter was 
received in a most friendly way by the 
natives, whom he urged to give up their 
Home Rule policy and party. The Gov- 
ernor thinks, it is said, that the island of 
Hawaii, which is larger than Porto Rico, 
and almost as large as Connecticut, could 
sustain a population of 1,000,000 (instead 
of only 46,000) if its agricultural wealth 
should be developed by railways and im- 
migration.—It is said in Washington that 
Senator Penrose will oppose the new 
treaty with Cuba concerning the Isle of 
Pines, and that he expects to be supported 
by a majority of the Senate. He asks for 
annexation: The original treaty lapsed 
by reason of his hostile action. 


Js 


The snap division a 
few days ago in the 
British House of Com- 
mons by which John Redmond, leader of 
the Irish Nationalists, secured a major- 
ity of eleven over the Government, is 
hardly a surprise in view of the present 
disorganization of political parties. That 
disorganization is emphasized by the lat- 
est Liberal victory in East Dorset, pre- 
ceded by three other victories. It may 
safely be said that never before in British 
parliamentary history has there been such 
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a breaking up of long established political 
affiliations, never such a confusion of his- 
toric divisions of political opinion, nor, 
with one exception, such uncertainty and 
incompetence among leaders. Mr. Cham- 
berlain alone seems to know his own 
ground. The Irish Nationalists stand 
apart, avowedly watchful of the situation 
in their own interest and unpledged to 
any party. The triple division of the 
British electorate into Conservative, 
Liberal-Unionist and Liberal, which ob- 
tained until Mr. Chamberlain declared his 
fiscal views, has been increased until it is 
very difficult to know the exact voting 
strength of the different sections. Mr. 
Balfour’s supporters are composed of 
what may be called Chamberlainites, who 
recently commanded 115 votes, and who 
are pledged to a moderate food tax and 
the preferential tariff; Retaliationists, 
who support Mr. Balfour’s view that the 
power of meeting hostile foreign tariffs 
with specifically adverse British legisla- 
tion is sufficient for the present, and high 
protectionists of the old school. The free 
traders, both Liberal-Unionist and Con- 
servative, who were elected to support the 
Government, have transferred their al- 
legiance to the Duke of Devonshire. The 
Liberals themselves are divided into Im- 
perialists under Lord Rosebery and Little 
Englanders under Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman. Sir W. Vernon-Harcourt, 
the ablest debater among the opposition, 
has announced his retirement. Lord 
Rosebery is unsatisfactory to the Non- 
conformist Liberals. Sir H. Campbell- 
Bannerman is not of the timber of which 
premiers are made. Mr. Asquith is per- 
haps the strongest figure on the Liberal 
side. With such a medley forecast is 
needless. It seems probable, however, 
that in the event of a general election and 
the triumph of the Liberals, Mr. Cham- 
berlain will be best fitted to combine un- 
der his leadership the various party ele- 
ments opposed to them. 
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The theory that in England 
the King reigns, but does 
not govern, has become 
somewhat questionable in view of the 
two recent instances of royal interven- 
tion in very important matters. The 
plan for the reorganization of the army 
and establishment of a general staff, 
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which was disapproved by at least two 
members of the Government, was not 
brought before Parliament, but put into 
effect at once by royal proclamation. 
And now the measure for the introduc- 
tion of Chinese laborers into the Trans- 
vaal, which passed the Legislative 
Council, has been suspended in its oper- 
ation by the King, altho it was declared 
by its advocates in South Africa to be 
a matter of immediate necessity to 
save the country from financial ruin. 
Whether the new act is prevented from 
going into effect by the King on ac- 
count of his personal disapproval of the 
policy, or because of the vigorous pro- 
tests made against it by New Zealand 
and other colonies. or because the pres- 
ent time is not a suitable one for the 
negotiations with China for the sup- 
ply of coolies is not known.—The Duke 
of Connaught has been appointed In- 
spector General of the Forces, the most 
important position on the new General 
Staff at the head of the army. 
& 


The last vestige of the “ Kul- 
tur-Kampf” legislation was 
wiped out March oth by the repeal by 
the Bundesrath and the Reichstag of the 
paragraph of the law of July 4, 1872, 
prohibiting the Jesuits from living in 
Germany. Altho Bismarck said he would 
never “go to Canossa,” still during his 
own lifetime he found it necessary to 
relax the rigor of the Falk laws against 
the Roman Catholic Church and to make 
terms with the Clericals to get support 
against what he regarded as the greatest 
enemies of the country, the Social Demo- 
crats. Since his retirement and death the 
Emperor has come more and more to 
rely upon the Clerical party in securing 
appropriations for his plans for the de- 
velopment of the navy, as well as the re- 
pression of the Socialists—In the Reichs- 
tag of late there have been several attacks 
on the Government for the friendliness of 
Germany for Russia, and in particular 
for permitting the presence and acitvity of 
the Russian political police in Germany. 
The Government was charged with as- 
sisting in the arrest and return to Russia 
of Socialists and “ terrorists,” many of 
them students of both sexes. Herr Bebel, 
the Socialist leader, asked for a law pro- 
hibiting the admission of foreign police 
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agents to supervise foreign subjects in 
the German Empire. He declared the 
persons extradited were not in any way 
dangerous characters, and the literature 
circulated was that of the Social Demo- 
cratic party. The charge had been made 
by Baron von Richthofen that the Rus- 
sian women students were living in “ free 
love,” but he asked if many of the villas 
of the west end of Berlin and its suburbs 
would not be vacant if all those living in 
such a state were expelled. The Imperial 
Chancellor, Count von Biilow, himself 
appeared to reply to this, and stated that 
the object of the Government was to co- 
operate with other civilized nations in 
stamping out anarchism. 

“Tt was to this end that a Russian agent had 
been permitted to reside in Berlin in order to 
keep a watch upon Russian Anarchists. Dur- 
ing the last decade Presidents Carnot and Mc- 
Kinley, the Empress Elizabeth of Austria, 
Sefior Canovas, M. Sipiaguine and others had 
fallen victims to the revolver or dagger of mur- 
derous ruffians. Were they to shrink from tak- 
ing international measures against ruthless men 
whose creed was terror and murder?” 

& 
The obstruction or dila- 
tory tactics in the Hun- 
garian Chamber, which 
has been carried on so successfully by 
the Independence or Nationalist party 
ever since the autumn of 1902, has not 
been suppressed by the Hungarian 
Premier, Count Tisza, by the threat of 
very stringent measures against the 
interference of the minority with par- 
liamentary proceedings, which has at 
times caused the Chamber to resemble 
a street riot rather than a deliberative 
body. The army and recruits bill for 
1903 had been held up, and there was 
no prospect that the bill for 1904 could 
be put through, consequently some 
50,000 Hungarian reservists and a num- 
ber of recruits whose time had ex- 
pired were kept in the ranks, caus- 
ing much suffering to their families. 
Count Tisza, like “ Czar ” Reed in this 
country, decided that it was necessary 
to put a stop to this, and proposed a 
“ guillotine ” amendment to the rules 
governing the house when motions re- 
lating to appropriations, recruits, treat- 
ies and parliamentary rules were be- 
fore it. This amendment provided that 
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dent could call for a vote on any of 
these measures; that reports of parlia- 
mentary commissions be handed in 
within a fixed time; that roll call be 
abolished; that the President should, 
on request of 50 Deputies, fix the maxi- 
mum time of debate; that a session 
should not close until a vote was taken 
on the measure; that the debate can- 
not be interrupted in any way; that the 
President should have power to pro- 
hibit speeches for the purpose of wast- 
ing time, and to exclude uproarious or 
disobedient Deputies. It was expected 
that the discussion of this proposal 
would rouse greater tumult than ever 
before in the house, but it was sup- 
ported by most of the Liberals, and a 
motion to place it on the calendar was 
passed by a yote of 238 to 107, the 
Croatian delegation voting in its favor. 
As soon as this was passed Count Tisza 
rose and withdrew all bills on the table, 
including the recruit bills for 1903 and 
1904, in order to proceed at once to the 
discussion of his amendment. This 
meant the indefinite postponement of 
the release of the reservistes from ac- 
tive duty, and Koloman Thaly, the act- 
ing head of the Independence party 
during the illness of Franz Kossuth, 
appealed to the Clerical Independents 
to cease their obstructive opposition, 
and asked the Premier if he would 
withdraw the guillotine amendment if 
the contingent of recruits for 1903 be 
voted without delay. This Count 
Tisza consented to do. The Army bill 
for 1903 was then passed, and defi- 
ciency appropriations were made to 
cover unauthorized expenditures of the 
Government for the period from May, 
1903, to date. Neither of the former 
Premiers, Count Khuen Hedervary nor 
Mr. de Szele, was able to accomplish 
the task of legislation in the face of a 
determined and obstreperous minority, 
and the Independence party have se- 
cured many concessions by means of 
their dilatory mae. 


The Russian and Japanese 
troops have not yet come 
in contact with each other 
on the Yalu River, altho there are occa- 
sional skirmishes between the outposts in 
Northern Korea. Several parties of Rus- 
Silans are reported to have crossed into 
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Korea, but it is believed that the main 
body of the troops will remain on the 
Manchurian side of the Yalu and await 
the Japanese there. The Japanese front 
is still at Ping-Yang on the west and 
Wonsan on the east, probably waiting the 
completion of transportation facilities 
with Seoul and the ports, and advent of 
warmer weather to enable military op- 
erations to be carried on in mountainous 
and forested regions to the north. No 
important movement on the part of 
the Russians is to be expected until 
the arrival of General Kuropatkin at 
Mukden the last of this week.—On 
March 15th the Vladivostok squad- 
ron made its way out of that port by 
blasting a channel through the ice with 
dynamite. Its destination is unknown, 
but it is supposed, of course, that the at- 
tempt will be made to join with the Port 
Arthur fleet. This will be a very difficult 
thing to do, because the strait between 
Korea and Japan is now in Japanese con- 
trol, and Port Arthur is still picketed by 
part at least of Admiral Togo’s fleet. The 
Russian fleet under Admiral Makaroff 
left Port Arthur on March 11th, suppos- 
edly to meet the cruisers from Vladivos- 
tok, but, meeting the Japanese fleet two 
days later, it returned to the port. The 
Vladivostok fleet consists of four fast 
cruisers and one transport, with perhaps 
the addition of two of the volunteer fleet. 
It is in command of Captain Reitzenstein, 
who has taken the place of Admiral 
Stackelberg, retired on account of illness. 
Admiral Stackelberg was in.command of 
the squadron when it visited Northern 
Japan, February oth to 15th, and he de- 
nies having fired upon unarmed merchant 
vessels in Tsugaru Straits, between the 
islands of Yezo and Hondo. He says one 
was sunk after taking off the crew and 
passengers and the other turned loose for 
the purpose of spreading the alarm.—The 
Russian cruiser “ Variag,” which after its 
brave sortie in the face of the Japanese 
fleet was sunk in the harbor of Chemulpo, 
has been raised by Japanese wreckers and 
will be repaired in the course of a few 
months. Several Japanese vessels have 
been injured in the Port Arthur fights 
and taken to Sasebo for repair, but the 
extent of the damage to this fleet is care- 
fully concealed.—Attention is now di- 
rected to the western boundary of Man- 
churia, where the probability of an attack 
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from Chinese and possibly Japanese 
forces is increasing. General Tin-Cheng 
has 8,000 men at Bodune, 100 miles west 
of Harbin; General Ma has 10,000 at 
Kau-pan-tze, and there are several thou- 
sand more at Sin-min-tun and other 
points. The Chinese officials in Man- 
churia are said to be decidedly hostile and 
are interfering with the purchase of sup- 


Russians that the Japanese will land to 
the west of the Liao River and join forces 
with the Chinese for an attack on Man- 
churia from the west. Niuchwang is be- 
ing fortified, troops to the number of 
20,000 are stationed there and are drilling 
constantly, the foreigners in the town 
are not allowed to approach the railroad 
nor to go beyond the mud walls of the 
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plies. The Chinese show no disposition 
to obey the Russian demand that they 
keep to the south of the Great Wall, not- 
withstanding the threat of an attack on 
Pekin if they failed to comply. Viceroy 
Alexeieff has defined the western bound- 
ary of military operations in Manchuria 
as follows: The line of the Mongoliaa 
frontier to its intersection by the Liao 
River, thence to Sin-min-tun, thence 
along the railroad to Koupangtze, thence 
along the railroad to the coast at Ying- 
Kow (Niuchwang). 


It is feared by the 


native city, except to the British and 
American gunboats, which are soon to be 
withdrawn from the port where they have 
been in winter quarters. The Liao River 
is now navigable-—The special session of 
the Japanese Parliament was opened 
March 2oth by a speech from the Em- 
peror delivered in person. There will be 
no opposition to the additional taxes 
necessary for carrying on the war, altho 
the proposal to make tobacco and salt 
manufacture Government monopolies 
may be opposed. 
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The Real Japanese Character 


BY COLGATE BAKER 


[Mr. Baker contributed the illuminating article we printed a few issues ago, entitled 


* Some Considerations of the Far Eastern Question.” 


It will be remembered that he 


was born in Japan and lived there many years, and even speaks fluently the Japanese 


language.—EDITOR. ] 


OW that Japan is fighting for su- 
premacy in the Orient with every 
promise of success, the real char- 

acter of these Martians of the Far East 
becomes a subject over which the people 
of the United States should gravely pon- 
der. It is possible that this country, in 
conjunction with other world Powers, 
may be called upon to say how far Japan 
may be permitted to go in her victorious 
march toward complete ascendancy in 
Eastern Asia, and in this connection it is 
certainly worth while for Americans to 
consider the character of the Japanese. 

To the American public the real Japa- 
nese character is a sealed book. The peo- 
ple of this country base their estimate of 
the Japanese on their achievements in all 
lines of progress, in the arts of war and 
peace, in science, industry and commerce; 
but American ideas of Japanese character 
are derived from the highly colored 
works of fiction written by over-enthusi- 
astic travelers and by observation of the 
clever, tactful natives of Japan who reside 
in the United States. 

The excessive politeness, the charm of 
manner, the refinement and astute diplo- 
macy which the Japanese display in all 
their social intercourse with foreigners 
have won forthem a host of eulogists. The 
enraptured globe trotter who spends a 
few months in Japan invariably writes a 
book when he reaches home replete with 
fulsome adulation for Japan and her peo- 
ple, which is immediately placed on the 
shelf with the authorities. It is the fash- 
ion to sing the praises of the Japanese 
just now, and attempts to do otherwise 
are frowned down. In fact, it has always 
been thus, and this is one of the reasons 
why the few people who do understand 
the Japanese and are entitled to speak 
with authority have said little or nothing. 

There are some white men in Japan 
who could tell startling things about the 
Japanese if they chose to. Some of these 


men have become Japanese, politically, 
socially and morally—so enthusiastically, 
in fact, that they actually regret their in- 
ability to change the color of their skins. 
Of course, they can only say what is com- 
plimentary and pleasant to the natives of 
their adopted country. Perhaps they are 
afraid to tell what they know of the real 
Japanese character, perhaps they are 
ashamed—if they have any sense of 
shame left—and perhaps they consider it 
quite useless to try to enlighten the West- 
ern mind concerning this dangerous sub- 
ject. 

Lafcadio Hearn exploits in his fasci- 
nating writings all the charming traits in 
the Japanese character, but he is blind to 
the ugly side of it; for his viewpoint is 
that of a Japanese. If he ever wakes 
from his trance and becomes a white man 
again he can tell the world something of 
far more importance about the Japanese 
than pleasant fairy tales and vague rhap- 
sodies. 

To those who have lived long among 
the Japanese and have studied them close- 
ly the most striking element in the Japa- 
nese character is an inherent philosophy 
which seems to be a natural quality of the 
Japanese mind. This remarkable charac- 
teristic is evidenced in every man, woman 
and child, one observes. Whether this 
peculiar inherited philosophy should be 
termed an element of character or merely 
a mental quality is immaterial ; its influ- 
ence on the Japanese character, which it 
absolutely dominates, is unquestioned. 

Foreigners marvel that Japanese can 
bear great personal sorrow, loss of for- 
tune, disease, and reverses of all kinds 
with comparative composure, and con- 
clude that for this reason the Japanese 
has more fortitude than the Caucasian, or 
less feeling. As a matter of fact the 
Japanese does not allow himself to feel 
the sorrow that a Caucasian must inevi- 
tably experience on such occasions, and 
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he is therefore able to meet the crisis with 
a calmness and power which gives him a 
great advantage over the Caucasian. 

At the funeral of some dearly beloved 
one in Japan the weeping is done by hired 
mourners, and when the obsequies are 
over the bereaved family and friends 
feast, drink and make merry at a nearby 
tea-house. It is the Japanese philosophy 
that since we must live, we should live as 
happily as we can, therefore there is no 
sense in feeling sorrowful, as what has 
happened is over and done with and grief 
is folly. The spectacle of a Caucasian 
smitten with grief is ridiculous to the 
Japanese mind, but the Japanese is too 
tactful to express his sentiments on the 
subject to a foreigner. 

The stoicism of the samurai, the forti- 
tude of the Japanese soldier and sailor 
to-day is largely due to this inborn phi- 
losophy, which has also contributed to the 
remarkable success of the Japanese in 
many modern professions and industrial 
and commercial pursuits. For practical 
purposes it is undeniably a great advan- 
tage to possess this absolute control of 
the feelings or power of self-hypnotism. 
Herein lies the secret of the adaptability 
of the Japanese to all sorts of conditions 
of life and the power which they possess 
of pursuing their chosen careers un- 
swervingly and relentlessly to the goal 
which they seek to attain. 

That the Japanese are frugal, patient, 
industrious and calculating everybody 
well knows, but the possession of these 
qualities does not account for the wonder- 
ful progress which they have made in 
modern science, art and industry. The 
Chinese possess all those qualities as well 
as the Japanese, and so do the people of 
other Oriental countries which Japan has 
left far behind in the march of progress. 
The Japanese are quick-witted and alert 
to an astonishing degree, considering 
they are Asiatics, and these qualities have 
most elicited American admiration; yet 
without that inborn philosophy of life the 
Japanese never would have attained to 
the position which they now occupy in 
the world’s affairs. 

The leprous spot in the Japanese char- 
acter is the moral element, which is abso- 
lutely dominated by this inborn phi- 
losophy. 

It has been stated that the Japanese 
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have no morals, but this is quite untrue. 
They have no moral ideals, so cherished 
by Western civilization. The beauty of 
the moral principle—right for right’s 
sake—is quite incomprehensible to the 
Japanese mind. In the Japanese phi- 
losophy it is right to do anything which 
is wise, and wrong to do anything which 
is foolish; beyond this there is no right 
or wrong, good or bad. 

In business the Japanese is honest when 
honesty is the best policy, and dishonest 
whenever it seems advisable. The mer- 
chant who does not take advantage of an 
opportunity to cheat by giving short 
weight or substituting an inferior quality 
of goods considers himself a fool. The 
man who does not break his plighted 
word if it is advantageous for him to do 
so is stricken by his philosophic con- 
science. 

I do not think that there is a foreigner 
doing business in Japan who will not 
bear testimony to these facts, which are 
freely admitted by the Japanese among 
themselves, altho they will be indignantly 
denied as a matter of policy by Japanese 
abroad. American and European busi- 
ness houses importing goods from Japan 
do not dare to import from Japanese 
merchants, and for this reason the export 
trade of Japan will largely remain in the 
hands of foreign houses. Japanese firms 
here and in Europe import from native 
firms in Japan, but in most cases the im- 
porting house is only an agency of the 
home firm, as the Japanese merchants 
know each other too well to trust each 
other. Orders from Japanese firms for 
American and European goods are gen- 
erally sent through the medium of some 
foreign firm in Japan, which assumes the 
responsibility of payment whether the 
Japanese customer takes the goods or not, 
and if the market has fallen while the 
goods are in transit so he can buy cheaper 
on the spot, the Japanese merchant does 
not hesitate to repudiate his order. These 
facts are well known in Japan and among 
merchants in this country and Europe 
who do business with Japan. 

Foreign firms doing business in Japan 
have always experienced the greatest dif- 
ficulty in preventing their Japanese em- 
ployees from defrauding them by secretly 
exacting a commission from the native 
merchants with whom they transact busi- 
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ness. It is a matter of common knowl- 
edge that the native “ bantos” or head 
men of the oldest foreign firms have en- 
riched themselves by the fraudulent prac- 
tice of charging a secret commis- 
sion or “kosen” in all dealings with 
native merchants. Many of these “ ban- 
tos’ have amassed millions by their dis- 
honest methods, and the business of the 
foreign firms that employed them has 
practically passed into their hands, the 
foreign partners in those firms being 
mere salaried employees of the Japanese 
“banto.” It is a fact that this is the con- 
dition of one of the principal American 
export houses in Japan to-day. Dishon- 
est collusion between the native merchant 
and the “ banto ” to obtain higher prices 
from the foreign buyer has made it im- 
possible to break up this system and has 
wrecked many a foreign firm in Japan. 

To the Japanese mind personal chastity 
is a matter of no importance except in 
the wife and mother. This attitude is 
consistent with the inborn philosophy that 
dominates the Japanese character. The 
interests of the home and posterity make 
it necessary that the wife should be vir- 
tuous, and in justice to the Japanese wife 
it must be said that she is a model of vir- 
tue. If the husband can find happiness 
in being a libertine, or in keeping 
a number of concubines, it is con- 
sidered right for him to do so. It 
is only when the husband squanders 
more than he can afford in riotous 
living that he is considered to be doing 
wrong. The principle upon which a lib- 
ertine husband is condemned in Japan is 
purely a material one and not a moral 
one. A young girl may be bonded to a 
brothel, a geisha company, or placed as 
a concubine by her family, if financial 
reasons make it advisable, and to the 
Japanese mind it is perfectly proper. The 
Buddhist doctrine of self-sacrifice upholds 
the girl who sells herself for the sake of 
her parents, and altho she becomes for 
the time being an outcast from society, 
she is esteemed for her act. It often hap- 
pens that a well-to-do Japanese man buys 
a girl out of the Yoshiwara, and if she 
becomes his wife she finds no difficulty in 
establishing herself in society. 

Suicide has always been considered 
honorable in Japan, the wish to die being 
considered sufficient justification for the 
act. No moral principle against suicide 
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is apparent to the Japanese mind. In past 
generations the samurai code prescribed 
suicide if it was impossible to live with 
honor. The passing of the samurai has 
not witnessed the elimination of his fan- 
tastic theories concerning suicide in 
Japan. The cause of suicide in Japan is 
almost invariably dishonor. 

The religious element in the Japanese 
character is strong in the women, but the 
men are materialists, pure and simple. 
The women are. the temple-goers. Bud- 
dhism and Shintoism have taught the 
women the beauty of self-sacrifice, which 
is the keynote of their character. The 
religion of the women has created a state 
of affairs in the Japanese home which is 
most agreeable to the lord and master, 
man. The wife finds delight in being her 
husband’s slave and exaltation in her 
self-immolation. She seems to always 
have in mind the saying of the blessed 
Buddha, “Only through self-sacrifice 
shall you enter into heaven.” 

The character of the Japanese people 
as a whole has not been affected by Chris- 
tianity. The number of Christian con- 
verts is insignificant in comparison with 
the population of Japan, and the influence 
of those converts on the national charac- 
ter is not apparent. The average Japanese 
looks upon the efforts of the Christian 
missionary in his country with a kindly 
spirit. He is well aware that the prog- 
ress of Christianity in Japan is not suffi- 
ciently rapid to endanger any of his social 
institutions for generations to come, at 
least, and he is also fully convinced that 
his own philosophy of life is infinitely 
superior to Christian doctrine. The 
young Japanese who becomes a convert 
to Christianity while studying abroad 
sometimes meets with kindly indulgence 
when he returns to his family in Japan, 
but more often with mild ridicule, par- 
ticularly from a Buddhist mother. As a 
rule, the young man lets his Christianity 
lapse and soon becomes merely a ma- 
terialistic Japanese. 

The Japanese nation has. assimilated 
everything in Christian civilization except 
the Christian religion and its standard of 
morality. To-day Japan is equipped to 
hold its own in warfare, in science, in in- 
dustry, art and commerce with any na- 
tion in the world, but it does not accept 
Christianity because it considers the Japa- 
nese philosophy superior. 
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To the Japanese mind there is no sin 
but folly, no ideals to be realized but ma- 
terial and patriotic ones. 

By clever diplomacy Japan has en- 
gaged the sympathy of the Anglo-Saxon 
people in her war against Russia for the 
dominion of the Far East, and it is pro- 
claimed that she is fighting the battle of 
Western civilization. 

It must be admitted that Japan appears 
to stand for the material interests of our 
civilization, but she does not and she 
never will stand for Christian ideals. 

It is my conviction that the Japanese 
character is the most insidious force that 
has ever menaced Christianity. The 
Japanese philosophy is diametrically op- 
posed to Christian principles on all cardi- 
nal points. It isa philosophy which com- 
pletely possesses those who believe in it, 
with a power almost hypnotic. One has 
only to observe the white men who have 
become Japanese to see how it wrecks the 
moral character of the Caucasian. 

The effect of the Japanese philosophy 
on the brain of the European or Ameri- 
can is not unlike that of a subtle narcotic. 
It perverts all moral ideas and poisons 


the very source of every thought and ac- 


tion. To the white man who falls under 
the sway of this mystic power Christian 
civilization, with its ideals, appears 
ridiculously Quixotic. He has nothing 


but contempt for the men of his own . 


race and is even ashamed of the color of 
his skin. It only natural that such an 
individual should forsake his own kind, 
don a kimono, become a Japanese, and 
try to lose himself in the great, yellow 
mass. 

While sojourning in a small city on the 
Inland Sea, far from the beaten tracks of 
tourists, I was surprised to hear that a 
white man had come to the place with a 
troupe of Japanese actors and was to give 
a performance at a local theater. Out of 
curiosity I witnessed the performance of 
this man and subsequently invited him to 
dine with me. As I expected, the fellow, 
who called himself Yensaburo Black, was 
completely possessed by the Japanese phi- 
losophy. He was an Englishman, edu- 
cated at Harrow, and his father, happily 
deceased, had been one of the pioneer 
newspaper editors of Japan. He pre- 
ferred to converse with me in Japanese, 
rather than in his own mother tongue. 
Of cotirse, he spoke enthusiastically of 
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the Japanese life. He declared that he 
was supremely happy. It was painful for 
him to meet foreigners, he said, because ° 
they did not understand Japanese life and 
ideas, and because they reminded him of 
the contemptible Christian civilization he 
wished to forget. He assured me that be- 
fore he had accepted my invitation he had 
inquired whether I could speak Japanese 
and would entertain him in Japanese 
style, and had he not been satisfied on 
those points by the tea-house people he 
would have stayed away. This man re- 
fused to touch the foreign dishes placed 
before him, explaining that he could only 
eat Japanese food. 

What the Japanese philosophy has 
done for Mr. Yensaburo Black it has 
done for others of stronger mind, greater 
abilities and more distinguished position. 

There is no mystery about the Japanese 
character, as Sir Edwin Arnold, Mr. Laf- 
cadio Hearn and others would have us 
believe, but there is an absolute lack of 
what the Christian .world understands 
and cherishes as moral ideas. The in- 
herent natural philosophy of the Japanese 
mind does not permit it to conceive those 
ideals, and, while it cannot be gainsaid 
that there are many admirable traits in 
the Japanese character, all of them to- 
gether do not counterbalance the absence 
of true moral principle. 

While the sympathies of the United 
States are necessarily with Japan in her 
present struggle with Russia, is it not 
wise for the people of this country to con- 
sider the character of the people to whom 
they have given their sympathies, and to 
what extent they can afford to let these 
sympathies carry them? 

It would be an injustice in any discus- 
sion of the Japanese character not to pay 
a tribute to the exquisite esthetic sensi- 
bility of the Japanese of all classes of 
society to beauty in nature and in works 
of art. This is one of the most charming 
and distinctive character traits common to 
the Japanese. The foreigner visiting 
Japan is surprised and delighted to find 
that even the coolie toiling on the Yoko- 
hama docks and the humble jinricksha 
man are competent and enthusiastic art 
critics. The high development of the 
poetic and artistic sense of the Japanese 
in no way affects the moral side of his 
character. 

New York Crry, ° 





The Secret of Russia’s Friendship 


BY WHARTON BARKER 
[Mr. Barker was the Presidential nominee in 1900 of the Anti-Fusion Populists, 


and for many years has been one of Pennsylvania’s most famous sons. 


In connection 


with the following article it is only necessary to recall that he was the American repre- 
sentative of Baring Brothers, the London bankers, and in 1878 the financial agent in the 
United States of the Russian Government and intrusted with the building of four 
cruisers for its navy; that he was made Knight of St. Stanislaus by Alexander II, and 
later was called to Russia to advise in regard to the development of the coal mines north 


of the Azof.—EDITOR. ] 


HE oldest, the most changeless, the 
most apparent, and yet the least 
comprehended, is the policy of 

Russia. Russian friendship for the 
United States, a marvel of history, has 
remained—still remains—the mystery of 
diplomacy. Accepted because it is the 
conspicuous fact, its solution has been 
abandoned, while its endurance has been 
most amazingly presumed upon. How 


long the rough awakening would have 
been delayed, were it the policy of any 
Governmént other than immutable Rus- 
sia, Manchuria and the “ open door ” of 
China would long since have disclosed. 


But Russia’s statecraft is not of the 
months or of the years; it is of the ages. 
It is not of monarchs, but of a dynasty; 
and it is less the policy of the dynasty 
than it is the need of a people and of a 
land, 

To only one American, I believe, has 
the secret of Russian friendship for this 
country ever been explained. The ex- 
planation was made by the Emperor, 
Alexander II, fully, carefully, and with 
so much explicitness that its purpose was 
not to be misunderstood. I have re- 
frained from the performance of the 
duty, which was imposed upon me by 
the conferring of the Emperor’s confi- 
dence, for nearly twenty-five years, until 
now; the time had not come when the 
events which he divined might be con- 
sidered imminent, and the hour for the 
disclosure had not unmistakably arrived. 
The time, I believe, is at hand; and I 
make public, in complete detail, all the 
pregnant considerations of policy which 
were intrusted to my discretion, together 
with such intimate details of His 
Majesty’s reflections upon the condition 
of his Empire and upon the future do- 
mestic condition of the United States as 


will evidence the profound, the unerring 
premises of foreknowledge whereon the 
policy of Russia toward the United 
States has been based. I do so with a 
full appreciation of the grave conse- 
quences which may and, indeed, should 
attend a disclosure of such immediate 
and far reaching importance. 

On Sunday morning, August 17th, 
1879, I was breakfast guest of the Grand 
Duke Constantine at his Pavlovski Palace. 
The talk, enduring for two hours at the 
table and in the library, covered many 
small subjects of public and private in- 
terest; but nothing of real and perma- 
nent value was said. Had I not enjoyed 
intimate and confidential relations with 
many persons high in official and social 
rank at St. Petersburg, the invitation of 
the Grand Duke would have made a deep 
impression upon me; but, as I had been 
his guest several times before, and had 
been, as well, the guest of many others 
at the Court of Alexander II, I thought 
the morning’s entertainment was no more 
significant than any other social compli- 
ment. 

I was in Russia that year upon invita- 
tion of the Grand Duke Constantine and 
Prince Sergius Dolgorouki, for confer- 
ence with them and with the Ministers of 
Finance, Ways of Communication and 
Public Domain, as to large and impor- 
tant railroads, coal, iron and steel enter- 
prises about to be undertaken in the 
South of Russia. During the preceding 
year I was financial agent in America 
of the Russian Government, and, with 
Captain Semetschkin, directed the build- 
ing of the cruisers “ Europe,” “ Asia,” 
“ Africa” and “ Zabiaca,” for Captains 
Grippenburg, Avalon, Alexieff and Lo- 
man, at Cramp’s shipyard. These cap- 
tains, and many of the subordinate offi- 
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cers, were superior men. Semetschkin 
and Loman are dead; Grippenburg is 
now a retired Rear-Admiral; Avalon is 
now Vice-Admiral and Chief of Staff of 
the Russian Navy, and Alexieff is Vice- 
roy of the Asiatic provinces of the Far 
Fast. 

I was about to take my leave of the 
Grand Duke, when my host said: 

“Wait a few minutes and you will 
see I called you here this morning for a 
purpose.”’ 

Soon the lodge bell was rung; and the 
Grand Duke, summoning me to a window 
opening on the courtyard, said: 

“You will now understand why you 
are here. The Emperor is coming; he 
wishes to talk with you in a somewhat 
informal way—a way in which he could 
not talk if you were presented to him at 
formal audience by the United States 
Minister. I will present you to His 
Majesty in about half an hour.” 

The Grand Duke left me at the window 
and went to meet his brother at the door 
step. With no escort of servants, no 


body guard of armed men, the Emperor, 
mounted on a brown horse, came into 
the yard. 


He had not come alone from 
Tzarskoe, Selo. He was followed by a 
one-horse phaeton, in which were two 
ladies—the Empress of Russia and the 
Queen of Greece, daughters of the Grand 
Duke Constantine. There was no pomp, 
no display—nothing to mark the distinc- 
tion of the little party of great people 
who had driven through the park 
that summer morning. It was really a 
unique and most interesting beginning to 
an important interview. 

A brief description of the room in 
which this portentous talk with the Em- 
peror, Alexander II, took place, will in- 
crease the interest of the interview, for 
it marks the Oriental mind, to be found 
only in Russia and in China. The 
Oriental loves the beautiful, more, I be- 
lieve, than does the. Italian. He waits 
with patience the opportunity that brings 
about the accomplishment of his plans 
and hopes ; and he knows, better than the 
men of the Western world, how to ab- 
sorb and use individual men as well as 
nations. 

The audience room in the Pavlovski 
Palace was in dimensions about sixty 
by forty feet ; the ceiling was fully twen- 
ty feet high; large windows on each side 


overlooked the terrace and afforded a 
view of the park. The other side and 
both ends, decorated with large mirrors, 
were finished in white paint and gold. 
The furniture was gold, with rich tapes- 
try covering. The floor was rather cold, 
for there were no rugs. Such were the 
normal conditions the architect and the 
artist had produced; but, for the inter- 
view, the Grand Duke added a beautiful 
bank of rose bushes, in full bloom—tea 
roses all. About one-quarter of the space 
was filled with roses in pots from the 
greenhouses, the blooms forming a cres- 
cent in one corner of the room. 

In front of the bank of roses the Em- 
peror received me, on his right hand the 
Grand Duke Constantine, on his left 
hand the Empress and the Grand 
Duchess. To one side and, of course, 
apart from the Imperial group, stood my 
friend Semetschkin. 

On entering, I was presented, without 
any formality or delay, to the Emperor 
by the Grand Duke, as “Mr. Barker, 
your Majesty’s American banker.” 

The Emperor’s first remark was in- 
cisively inquiring: 

“Mr. Barker, is your American sys- 
tem of banking, in your judgment, 
adapted to the needs of Russia? ” 

There was then, for a few minutes, a 
general talk on economic and financial 
questions that satisfied me the Emperor 
had been a student of those questions, as, 
later, I was sure he had given much 
attention to the great questions that 
pressed upon his own country and upon 
other countries as well. “He spoke at 
some length of the plans of his Minister 
of Finance—comprehensive plans, plans 
which later, in 1890, played a very im- 
portant part in European affairs. He 
spoke of the liberation of his serfs ; of his 
efforts to educate them; of how and why 
those efforts had largely failed. He re- 
ferred with earnestness to the conditions 
he met in the course of discussions with 
the land owners ; of how he went through 
the provinces, appealing to the concilia- 
tory spirit and the devotion of his nobil- 
ity, reprimanding those who hung back, 
reminding them that reforms come better 
from above than from below. He even 
disclosed frankly the manner in which 
he had packed the Imperial Commission 
with men devoted to the principles of 
emancipation. The Commission declared 
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for the immediate abolition of serfdom 
and urged the most effectual measures to 
prevent the re-establishment of the seig- 
norial authority under other forms; and 
it decided, also, that the peasant should 
become a proprietor on the payment of 
an indemnity. It is important to remem- 
ber that the manifesto of March 3d, 1861, 
declared these fundamental principles. 
The peasants were to be invested with all 
the rights of free cultivators of the soil. 
In consideration of certain quit-rents, 
they were to obtain full enjoyment of 
their inclosures and also a quantity of 
arable land. More than nine acres of 
land were given to every male peasant. 
The Government made loans, so that the 
peasants could immediately liberate 
themselves from their lords, yet remain 
debtors to the state. More than one- 
half the land was thus taken from the 
lord and given to the peasant. It should 
not be forgotten that the Russian peas- 
ants owe their liberty to the firm will of 
the Emperor, and to the generous efforts 
of his brother, the Grand Duke Con- 
stantine. 

“TI did more for the Russian serf,” 
observed the Emperor, “in giving him 
land as well as personal liberty, than 
America did for the negro slave set free 
by the proclamation of President Lin- 
coln. I am at a loss to understand how 
you Americans could have been so blind 
as to leave the negro slave without tools 
to work out his salvation. In giving him 
personal liberty, you gave him an obliga- 
tion to perform to.the state which he 
must be unable to fulfill. Without prop- 
erty of any kind he cannot educate him- 
self and his children. I believe the time 
must come when many will question the 
manner of American emancipation of 
the negro slaves in 1863. The vote, in 
the hands of an ignorant man, without 
either property or self respect, will be 
used to the damage of the people at 
large; for the rich man, without honor 
or any kind of patriotism, wiH purchase 
it, and with it swamp the rights of a free 
people.” 

All this makes clear the keen appre- 
ciation the Emperor Alexander had of 
what he had done for his serfs—and 
of what Americans had done for the 
negro slaves. The hopes and dreams 
of the Emperor Alexander, and of the 
great men who helped him free the Rus- 
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sian serfs, and the hopes and expecta- 
tions of Lincoln, Garrison and the thou- 
sands of Americans who gave their lives 
and fortunes to the cause of negro 
emancipation, have not been realized. 
But the fears of Alexander have been 
realized. The Emperor was right in‘ 
thinking the solution of the negro slave 
question would debauch our people and 
bring serious trouble to America. But, 
as I reflect upon what he said regarding 
the clash of classes in Russia and in other 
European countries, and upon the same 
conflict in America between the “ House 
of Have ” and the “ House of Have Not,” 
I am led to wonder at the grasp of the 
- man I talked with so long ago at 

t. Petersburg. Even more prescient 
was his forecast of the American indus- 
trial conditions of to-day. 

“Your great industrial development,” 
he continued, “has built up very large 
fortunes in few hands; and the condi- 
tions such fortunes produce must bring 
on a class conflict that cannot fail to 
make a test of the stability of your in- 
stitutions. The men who have those 
fortunes know only the law of greed; 
they have no respect for the rights of 
others ; and they will surely make an ef- 
fort to use the strong arm of government 
to enslave the people. They will use the 
public franchises you grant in so liberal, 
so dangerous a way, to tax the people. 
These men of large fortunes will or- 
ganize into groups to increase their 
power, and their aggressions will as sure- 
ly drive the body of your people to the 
enactment of laws which may be most 
hurtful to the general prosperity. I see 
a great conflict must soon come in Amer- 
ica between the few who have vast for- - 
tunes and the many reduced to a kind of 
industrial slavery.” 

If conditions in America in 1879 
brought such reflections to a Russian 
Emperor, what must be the reflections of 
Europeans of to-day, who are as serious, 
as earnest and as capable as Alexander 
Il? If the Emperor had dismissed me 
after these remarks, I could never forget 
the 1879 August Sunday at Pavlovski; 
but I was to hear a chapter of world his- 
tory that should be put in permanent 
form by me; for I do not believe the 
chapter was ever spoken or written for 
another by Alexander. Without knowl- 
edge of this chapter, many very great 
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events cannot be understood. Of those 
present at this remarkable interview, only 
the Emperor and I spoke. Of course, 
and I believe, fortunately, my part in 
the conversation was small. The cir- 
cumstances under which the interview 
"proceeded moved Alexander to speak in 
earnest, aggressive, but sad tones. It 
was apparent to me that he had lived for 
a long time in intellectual loneliness ; that 
he scarcely knew what fair and open 
criticism of his acts was; that he believed 
those about him and near to him did not, 
and probably could not, appreciate the 
major purposes and acts of his life— 
that he believed he must always act for 
himself and for Russia; that the respon- 
sibility of the Russian Empire rested 
upon him alone, and not upon him and 
his Ministers and Council of State. 

“Tn the autumn of 1862,” observed the 
Emperor, “the Governments of France 
and Great Britain proposed to Russia, in 
a formal, but not in an official way, the 
joint recognition by European Powers of 
the independence of the Confederate 
States of America. My immediate an- 
swer was: ‘I will not co-operate in such 
action ; and I will not acquiesce. On the 
contrary, I shall accept the recognition of 
the independence of the Confederate 
States by France and Great Britain as a 
casus belli for Russia. And, in order that 
the Governments of France and Great 
Britain may understand that this is no 
idle threat, I will send a Pacific fleet to 
San Francisco and an Atlantic fleet to 
New York.’ Sealed orders to both Ad- 
mirals were given.” 

After a pause, he proceeded: 

“My fleets arrived at the American 
ports; there was no recognition of the 
independence of the Confederate States 
by Great Britain and France. The Amer- 
ican rebellion was put down, and the 
great American Republic continues. 

“ All this I did because of love for my 
own dear Russia, rather than for love of 
the American Republic. I acted thus be- 
cause I understood that Russia would 
have a more serious task to perform if 
the American Republic, with advanced 
industrial development, were broken up 
and Great Britain should be left in con- 
trol of most branches of modern indus- 
trial development. 

“Tn 1864 I was silent as to what the 
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course of Russia would be, should Great 
Britain and France support Denmark in 
the war waged upon her by Prussia and 
Austria over the Schleswig-Holstein 
question. The result was that France 
did nothing; and Great Britain, altho 
anxious to preserve the territorial integ- 
rity of Denmark, confined her efforts, as 
in the case of Poland shortly before, to 
the limit of mere diplomatic intervention. 
The plans of Bismarck were advanced— 
Schleswig-Holstein became a German 
province. 

“In 1866, when Bismarck sought, to- 
gether with Prussia, Hanover, Hessen- 
Cassel, Nassau and Frankfurt, to estab- 
lish the North German Confederation 
and to exclude Austria from the German 
Confederation, I was silent as to what 
the action of Russia would be should 
France support Austria in the pending 
war. Because of this silence, France 
hesitated to act until it was too late, and 
the dreams and ambitions of Bismarck 
were realized. My purpose was the 
establishment of a European balance of 
power that would be a menace to Great 
Britain.” 

The Emperor again paused for a mo- 
ment, to see, I think, what effect he was 
making upon me. I remained silent and 
expectant. He spoke once more, and 
said : 

“To complete German unity, and to 
enable German manufacturers to strike 
at British industrial and’ commercial 
supremacy, it was plain the plan of Bis- 
marck, for despoiling France of Alsace 
and Lorraine, must not be hindered. 
Therefore when, in 1870, the French- 
German war opened, I let it be under- 
stood that assistance to France from 
Austria or Great Britain would be fol- 
lowed. by Russian support of Germany. 
Therefore, the war was fought out be- 
tween France and Germany; and the 
German Empire was established and 
proclaimed. My support of Germany in 
these three wars was because my Russia 
would profit. 

“When the French people had paid the 
indemnity to Germany, and the Republic 
of France grew strong, there was alarm 
at Berlin; and Bismarck would have 
sought quarrel with France but for my 
attitude. The French-Russian under- 
standing has preserved peace in Europe. 
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The course of Russia is clear and her 
destiny can be fulfilled. Russia stands 
for peace.” 

In conclusion, the Emperor said: 

“T have believed these acts were great 
acts, because they were right. But they 
are not appreciated as righteous acts by 
those near me; and those far off and 
outside of Russia look upon me as self- 
ish.” 

The Emperor and the Imperial party 
left the room; the audience was over. I 
went back to St. Petersburg almost im- 
mediately after their departure. 

The following day, August 18th, 1879, 
I was guest of honor on a steam yacht, 
one of three in line near the Nicholas 
Bridge. The Emperor and his staff were 
on the largest one; the Grand Duke Con- 
stantine and the Naval Staff on the sec- 
ond; and Captain and Madame Semet- 
schkin and I on the third. In tow 
of the Imperial yacht was a small boat, 
the men holding oars at rest, ready to 
cut the tow line, drop oars into the 
water, and pull wherever directed, should 
any accident befall the Imperial yacht. 
The gunwales of the boat were covered 
with purple and gold cloth, to add to the 
magnificence of the pageant. The day 
was cloudy; there was no movement of 
pleasure boats on the Neva; there was no 
incident of special interest until we came 
to Cronstadt, seventeen miles distant 
from St. Petersburg. 

The harbor of Cronstadt was an im- 
pressive picture. The Russian Baltic 
Squadron was drawn up in double line. 
The place of honor between those lines 
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was occupied by the small United States 
cruiser “ Enterprise.” Immediately upon 
the arrival of the yacht fleet, the Em- 
peror opened the review. As he went 
from one ship to another, the crews 
manned the yards, the bands played, and 
guns were fired, in his honor. But the 
day was still cloudy. 

When the Emperor had gone on board 
all his own ships, the climax came. He 
went to the tiny “ Enterprise.” As he 
was received on the quarter deck, at a 
signal gun from the Imperial yacht the 
American flag was run to the masthead 
of all the Russian war ships at Cronstadt, 
and a gun salute was fired from all the 
ships together, in honor of our country 
and our flag. As the smoke rolled away 
the clouds broke, and the bright sun 
shone upon the American flag with a new 
and splendid glory. 

Russia had not forgotten properly to 
honor the flag Russian fleets had upheld 
at New York and San Francisco in 1863; 
and those American citizens who were at 
Cronstadt. on that day appreciated what 
Russian friendship for America had 
been, and then was. 

Americans cannot forget either the 
Russell-Palmerston-Louis Napoleon pro- 
posal, or the Alexander answer of 1862- 
1863. They remember that they owe 
almost as much to Russian action in 1863 
as they do to French action in 1778. But 
if they will give due thought to the words 
of the Emperor Alexander II, they will 
do what is more vital in the shaping of 
the destinies of a nation. They will 
understand. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


Barriers 
BY ARTHUR CHAMBERLAIN 


Hedgerows about our life; 
A narrow way, ah, me! 
Beyond this mortal strife 
Stretches eternity. 
Satem, Mass. 


HeEpcGEROowsS about the land, 
And fence and barrier-wall ; 

Beyond the shining strand 
The sea is free to all. 





On Giving Up the Ministry 
BY HENRY A. STIMSON, D.D. 


[The following article by the pastor of the Manhattan Congregational Church, of 
this city, is in comment on the article by the young minister, entitled “Why I Gave Up 


the Ministry,’”’ which we printed two weeks ago. 


We are sorry that we are unable to 


print half a dozen more valuable articles on this subject from the large number we have 


already received since the first article was written. 


It is interesting to add that fully 


as many of these articles agree with the anonymous young minister as with Dr. Stim- 


son.—EDIrTor. ] 


CURIOUS interest seems to attach 
to a minister’s giving up his pro- 
fession, or even changing from 

one denomination to another; the prin- 
cipal party attaches public importance 
to it, and the public shows some response. 
It may be regarded as testimony to the 
dignity of the calling, or at least to an 
inherited dignity which has not alto- 
gether passed away. But when a min- 
ister comes to give reasons for his change 
he drops into the condition of other men 
giving reasons for their personal conduct. 
The reasons have not much value; they 
are hard to determine, may be unworthy, 
are sure to be inaccurate, and, in any 
case, are of far less importance than 
is generally claimed. If there is a 
“tragedy,” it is in the act, and not in the 
reasons. When recently a prominent 
pastor gave up his charge to accept a 
college professorship, and took occasion 
to say in the most public way that it must 
not be thought he was laying down his 
special service, he was simply “ going up 
higher, “the friends who loved him most 
were deeply grieved, and the public was 
conscious of a distinct shock. 

Some fifty years ago the late Dr. James 
Martineau wrote an article upon the con- 
dition of the ministry at that time. The 
especial burden then was the doctrinal 
discussion with which they were beset, 
or, as he put it, the weight of dogma they 


were expected to carry and their official’ 


responsibility for hunting out heresy. 
Fortunately to-day that does not seem 
to be the peculiar burden. When he re- 
ports that even in the face of those diffi- 
culties it was to be doubted “ whether the 
hearts of Englishmen were ever more 
prepared for being drawn together by 
common sentiments of reverence, con- 
science and aspiration,” there is reason 
to hope that tho the difficulties which 
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beset the minister have changed, the 
grounds for hopefulness to-day are not 
less distinct. 

When, however, a minister demitting 
his profession “lays it to the charge of 
every man in the ministry to-day that he 
is in much the same condition,” the situ- 
ation changes, especially as his own con- 
dition is described as a deepening desire 
to help men and a growing indistinctness 
and vagueness in knowing how to do it. 
His conception of the Roman Catholic 
clergy hardly helps matters. We may 
set over against his idea that they still 
know what to do and how to do it the 
assertion of Dr. Martineau that “ while 
uncommon duties and powers are pro- 
vided for and pursued by a priesthood, in 
spite of Anglican attempts, sacerdotal 
mediation has vanished from modern 
Christendom.” However comfortable 
and assured the position of a Catholic 
priest may appear to an outsider, the ills 
of Protestantism, whether in the clergy 
or in the laity, are certainly not to be 
cured by an appeal to them. 

It is rather pathetic to have a retiring 
minister advance, even as a minor reason 
for his act, his revulsion toward his fel- 
low ministers because of their social po- 
sition or individual deficiencies. Our 
Lord seems to have chosen plain men 
from preference. If his disciples ever 
became distinguished ‘it certainly could 
not have been anticipated from anything 
in their native endowments, or in their 
rank in society. From any human stand- 
point the material of the ministry is at 
least as promising to-day. I recall that 
there were seven valedictorians of differ- 
ent colleges in my single class of thirty- 
six men at the seminary—men in every 
way of notable powers and attainment. 
But it is long enough since we graduated 
to permit the Church to discover that 
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there were many most useful and most 
companionable men among the remain- 
ing twenty-nine. To feel revulsion from 
such men, not because they are not de- 
voted servants of the Lord, patiently and 
contentedly doing his work, but because 
perchance there are more notable and 
more brilliant men in other walks of life, 
would suggest the need of a more careful 
examination of one’s own heart. Even 
so great a man as Oliver Cromwell “ en- 
dured fools gladly.” 

It is a relief to observe that the seem- 
ing not far from dishonesty, which is 
advanced as the second minor reason for 
discontent, does not relate to intellectual 
dishonesty, of which of late years we 
have heard so much in accusation of the 
ministry. When a man feels some un- 
worthiness for his position, he is to be 
congratulated upon it. When he thinks 
that men in other occupations may be 
more useful, it is a question of individual 
judgment and of personal taste. When 
he regards his life as less normal than 
that of others because he feels the re- 
straints of his profession and finds him- 
self less free to indulge in the pleasures 
of life than his former companions, he 
needs to be reminded that every man 
must pay the price of position. He can- 
not have the privileges without the corre- 
sponding obligations. It has been re- 
garded as the glory of the ministry that 
many things which other men do can be 
cheerfully given up for the access of 
opportunity and of power which comes 
as a consequence. 

It is hard to know just what answer 
to make to a man whose fault with the 
minister’s life to-day lies in the fact that 
he has too much to do in outside affairs, 
in connection with philanthropic insti- 
tutions and matters of general benefit; 
that he has “ to see a thousand people ” 
about “everything under the sun” that 
may be of interest to them, where “ only 
six ’’ come to see him about their souls. 
One should think he might be thankful 
for six who of their own impulse came 
to open their hearts. Any minister’s ex- 
perience would correspond to that, but it 
would also tell him that there would be 
sixty, and, at times, six hundred, who 
would gratefully respond to his coming 
to talk to them about their spiritual needs. 

If I may be pardoned a personal refer- 
ence, I left business for the ministry also, 
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not from ill health, or because of fail- 
ure, nor for money, nor because of “a 
woman in the case; ” and since then have 
been called to do, in my profession, a 
good deal of hewing of wood and draw- 
ing of water, never more perhaps than 
to-day. But I am not thinking of going 
back to business for relief. In fact, I 
long ago learned that a minister is not 
exempt from other men’s chores, and, in- 
deed, may find blessing in them. Nor 
even if left to himself is he likely to de- 
vise ways of helping men any better than 
in doing for them what they bring to 
him as from their point of view the thing 
they most need to have done. It is very 
distracting if one is composing either a 
sermon or a poem, or even an editorial, 
to have men come who are in need of a 
job, or a little money, or counsel, or “in- 
fluence.” But, then, if you really want 
to help men, that seems to be the help 
that they want. There is nothing 
“ unique,” it is true, in being helpful to 
men. But there is a “ calling ” in it, when 
a man gives his life to it in the spirit of 
his Master and for his sake. 

The two important things about a 
minister, from the standpoint of the 
Church and of the world, are the Man 
and the Message. Consciously or un- 
consciously the world looks to .see 
whether he is unselfish, kindly, sincere 
and devoted. The best evidence of this 
is his daily helpfulness in things that are 
easily understood—not the things that 
he chooses to make the expression of 
himself, but the things which the world 
is accustomed to select as giving it its 
familiar if not its best means of judg- 
ment. If his message also is not from a 
heart to hearts, it is of small consequence 
to anybody but himself. A minister can- 
not live as a recluse and speak to the 
hearts of his people. He must know 
them that he may know what to say to 
them; and he would be a singular man 
who could know his people and not be 
willing to give all the time that is neces- 
sary to helping them in their circum- 
stances of manifest need. Of course 
there have been times when great men 
came out of seclusion to deliver a great 
message; but Tauler and Savonarola 
and John Calvin, and men of their like, 
tho they lived apart, showed to all men 
that they took the whole people upon 
their hearts, and if not burdened with 
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the weight of the care of individuals, car- 
ried a tremendous burden in their care 
for the community as a whole. 

It is hard to see how any man can do 
the work of the ministry who is impatient 
of daily troubles and constant interrup- 
tion. Undoubtedly, we are set to pro- 
mote spiritual life, but many people 
about us do not want spiritual life, or 
know nothing about it. If they are to be 
reached at all, they must be reached 
through their recognized wants. Only 
when that is done are their hearts open 
to the discovery of deeper needs, and to 
a hungering and thirsting for the supply 
of them. Why, then, be impatient? The 
Church and the ministry have been at 
this task from the beginning. They will 
probably continue at it as long as human 
need exists and human souls have to face 
the temptations and the sin that pertain 
to human life. Our Lord washed his 
disciples’ feet, I fancy not so much be- 
cause their feet at that hour needed wash- 
ing as that they might be taught the 
lesson of humility in the presence of the 
humblest service. He told the disciples 
of John to carry word to their leader that 
“the blind receive their sight, the lame 
walk, the lepers are cleansed, the deaf 
hear and the dead are raised up.” And 
perhaps because of this and by means of 
this it was true that “the poor had the 
Gospel preached to them.” Why, then, 
be disheartened? Why run away from 
such service? Why make a “ tragedy?” 
Would it not be better to gird ourselves 
with a towel? Every earnest man has his 
time of impatience and weariness. We 
all need to be reminded that a different 
occupation does not really change the 
conditions of life or of service. “ Who 
cross the sea change clime, not mind.” 
Before any man leaves the ministry or 
allows himself to believe that all his 
friends are eager to do the same, or are 
equally perplexed to know how to meet 
their daily tasks, it might be well to try 
to find out where in life men are exempt 
from similar unrest and dissatisfaction 
over their own inefficient service. 

To turn again to Dr. Martineau, who 
certainly was a wise man in his day, we 
find that he selects the very “ breadth of 
opportunity enjoyed by teachers of re- 
ligion ” as one cause of their limitation 
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and their burdens. Surely that is not 
something to be sorrowful about, or to 
run away from. He points out that the 
clerical profession rests upon a two-fold 
need: A learned ministry, with ripe 
scholarship and disciplined thought, to 
deliver men from the tyranny and the 
isolation of their own age; and this can 
be rejoiced in where there are no insin- 
cerities and reservations and no obliga- 
tion to certain narrow and dogmatic 
results,—which no man to-day charges 
upon the ministry as peculiarly incident 
to our times. The other need is of “ the 
prophet’s voice which appeals to the liv- 
ing witness of God in a common human- 
ity.” This prophetic power is a gift, as 
distinct from learning, which must be 
acquired, but there is no incompatibility 
between the two, and the former, he says, 
should be eager for the yoke of patient 
discipline. When we are asked what con- 
stitutes the call to the ministry, we may 
turn to his words: 

“The dim and mystic zone of our higher 
nature, where the human. meets with the di- 
vine, grows so clear to some that they can 
divide the light from the darkness, and turn 


what to us is a confused chaos into a firmament 
of stars.” 


If the light of God has so shone into 
a man’s own soul that his firmament is 
filled with stars, and God has taken pos- 
session of him, he ought to have some- 
thing to say to his neighbors and know 
what is that call which moves a man to 
give himself wholly to this service. 

May not the disturbance which pos- 
sesses some young men be explained by 
Martineau’s phrase: 


“The native prophetic fire often burns into 
false heats of impatience and presumption upon 
young hearts, and tempts them to decline the 
toils and despise the discipline of steady cul- 
ture. But this belongs to its human infirmity, 
not to its divine excellence, and entails the 
vitiating curse inseparable from pride and con- 


’ ceit.” 


If this final suggestion should help to 
save even one soul in whom the prophetic 
fire really burns from that impatience 
with the conditions of its service which 
would tempt him to try and escape from 
them, the sorrowful tale of “a _ soul’s 
tragedy ” will not have been without its 
blessing. 

New York Ciry. 
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How We Live to Keep Her Going 


BY JAMES H. WILLIAMS 


(This article by Mr. Williams naturally follows the one printed in our. issue of 
January 7th, entitled ‘How We Live to Make Her Go.’’—Ep1Tor.] 


HE scale of provisions contained 
in the shipping articles, and sanc- 
tioned by the Board of Trade to 

be served out to British seamen to-day, 
it is said, is the identical scale designed 
by Admiral Lord Nelson to keep his 
crews from actual starvation. 

The addition of lime juice and vinegar 
as antiscorbutics was an afterthought of 
the sycophantic sawbones, inspired by the 
alarming prevalence. of scurvy among 
British seamen. This addition is the 
only improvement in a food scale which 
has been in force more than one hundred 
years, 

Nelson was a great seaman and a 
splendid admiral. He was a man with 
one eye, one arm and one idea. He en- 
joyed a monopoly of the fighting business 
in his time, but he was short in the 
humanitarian line. It wasn’t in him. 

It was his custom to examine all un- 
pleasant objects with his blind eye. 

When serving as vice-admiral at 
Copenhagen, and his ships were doing 
splendid execution on the outpointed 
Danish fleet, his superior, Sir Hyde 
Parker, signaled “Discontinue the 
fight.” Nelson clapped the spyglass to 
his blind eye, turned it in the direction of 
the flagship, and exclaimed to his flag 
captain, “ Hardy, I can’t see any signals! 
Go on with the fight! 

Nelson won the fight and thereby 
saved his own neck. And he has won 
ever since in so far as a sailor’s rations 
are concerned. I suspect that he always 
examined the sailor’s mess kid with his 
blind eye, too, for I have never yet seen 
anything worth eating in a British ship’s 
forcastle. Nor have I ever seen a 
British ship’s forecastle fit to live in. Ex- 
ceptions may of course exist, but in 
such cases they only serve to emphasize 
the rule. And it has somehow been my 
misfortune to get shipmates with the 
rule instead of the exceptions every time. 


Great Britain owes an everlasting debt 
to her seamen. To 


The sturdy boys of the bulldog breed, 
Who made Old England’s fame. 


It is really amazing how a country 
whose greatness and. national existence 
have always depended in the greatest 
measure on the valor and loyalty of her 
seamen should not appreciate their value 
more and protect them better than Eng- 
land has done. 

That sterling friend of the sailor and 
far-seeing legislator, the late Samuel 
Plimsoll, of revered memory, clamored 
boisterously and persistently in Parlia- 
ment for many years for a better mer- 
chant marine, and better conditions for 
the man before the mast. But England 
was slow to harken to his fervid ap- 
peals, backed, as they were, by the most 
abundant and convincing evidence of her 
own culpable and ungrateful neglect of 
her natural defenders. 

It was eighteen long years from the 
time when Mr. Plimsoll began his great 
fight for sailors’ rights before the first 
draft became a law. Even then it passed 
in a badly emasculated form, but it was 
an improvement, and other reforms fol- 
lowed, while still others are now pending. 
Mr. Plimsoll continued his noble fight to 
the end of his days. And, altho he left 
much to be desired, he left the British 
seaman much for which to be thankful; 
and he died happy in the knowledge that 
he left the world better than he found it, 
and that he had earned the lasting grati- 
tude of seamen the world over. 

Under the present British laws and 
marine regulations, the seaman is as well 
protected at home as he deserves to be. 
If he needs further protection he should 
secure it himself by self-effort and or- 
ganization. 

When abroad, however, he is prac- 
tically helpless against the lawless ex- 
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actions and unjust impositions of 


crimps and harpies of various degrees. 

While on board ship he must submit to 
the starvation’ policy of bloated ship- 
owners and the peculations from his 
wages practiced by conniving shipmas- 
ters. It is a well known and well au- 
thenticated fact that many British skip- 
pers—aye, and owners, too—have not 
scrupled to sell their shipping to the 
crimps in New York and elsewhere, for 
a moiety of the sailor’s “ blood money.” 
For the perpetration of such pernicious 
crimes in their own country they would, 
if detected, promptly find themselves in 
jail with their tickets peremptorily re- 
voked. 

While sojourning in the Far East 
British skippers, as a rule, withhold the 
wages accruing to their crews, and refer 
them to one or more of the native “ bum 
boat’ men or tailors, who make a spe- 
cialty of this nefarious business, for 
whatever they may require. 

These heathen blood suckers pay com- 
missions ranging from Io to 25 per cent. 
to the skippers for all goods, grog or 


cash furnished their crews, adding the 
same to the seamen’s bills plus an addi- 


tional charge for “credit.” This evil 
practice seems to be almost peculiar to 
British skippers, who seem to regard it 
as a rightful, if not legitimate, source 
of income. With all their faults, I am 
happy to state that I have known but 
very few American captains who were 
sO mercenary as to stoop so low. 

To sum it all up, the reforms most 
needed now in the British seaman’s life 
are: Larger and healthier forecastles, 
more better and wholesomer food 
and personal protection when away from 
home. 

The practice so. common in British 
ships of locating the sailors’ forecastle 
under the forecastle deck is a positive 
evil and ought to be abolished. It prac- 
tically precludes the use of skylights to 
admit light and air, for the seas breach- 
ing over the forecastle would tear away 
the skylights and wash us out of our 
bunks. In American ships the forecastle 
space is often too limited, but we usually 
have a house on deck with windows along 
the sides and skylights on top, so that 
we can see God’s light and breathe the 
fresh air.: 


In a steamship one would naturally 
expect to find better forecastle space 
than in sailing ships. Such is not gen- 
erally the case, however, at least not in 
British steamships. In sailing ships the 
forecastle is more roomy and, as a rule, 
better situated. Besides, in a steamer 
sailors and firemen will not agree to live 
together, therefore the limited forecastle 
space has to be divided, but is not in- 
creased. 

Both forecastles in our ship, as I 
have intimated, were situated right for- 
ward in the bows. They were separated 
by an alleyway about five feet wide, and 
were precisely alike in shape and ap- 
pointments. They were each furnished 
with ten bunks, ten mess lockers, a slid- 
ing mess table, which could be elevated 
out of the way when not in use, and 
a stationary bench running fore and aft 
along the lower bunk boards served for 
seating accommodations. 

There were nine men in each fore- 
castle, but the deck space was scarcely 
sufficient for five. The after end of the 
forecastle was not more than fourteen 
feet from door sill to bunk boards. Fol- 
lowing the conformation of the ship’s 
bows, of course, it narrowed to nothing 
at all at the forward end, or peak. 

While at sea, with only one watch 
below at a time, we managed to get along 
fairly well. Moreover, we could man- 
age to keep the place reasonably clean. 
First, because we had more time and 
opportunity to attend to it; and, second, 
because at sea, dirt dces not accumulate 
as it does in port. But while on the 
China coast our forecastle was by com- 
mon consent left to look after itself most 
of the time. 

After twelve hours per day of dreary, 
exhausting labor in the blazing sun, 
down in the holds or in the ballast tanks, 


we did not have any ambition to clean 


anything. Not even to wash the iron 
rust, paint, tar or coal dirt from. our 
faces. We generally drank our “tea” 
and flopped sans cérémonie. 

When we all came below to dinner to- 
gether there was not room for us to get 
out of each other’s way. The mess kids 
were set on the table and then we all 
scrabbled for first chance, because we 
could not all get to the table at once. 
The man who came last fared worst. 
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Each man stood up, as opportunity 
offered, hacked off his whack and went 
out on deck to eat it, thus making room 
for the next comer. 

All manner of dirt and filth was 
tracked into the forecastle and stamped 
into the floor. The place always 
reeked with slime and foul odors. 

The China coast is a most dangerous 
place for the unacclimated, especially 
during the rainy season. Even under 
the most favorable conditions you run 
the gauntlet of numerous diseases, rang- 
ing in deadliness from malaria and dys- 
entery to smallpox and bubonic plague. 
Yet we were brutally exposed to the 
worst of all these climatic dangers with 
the most wanton disregard for our 
health, comfort and lives. 

The iron plates surrounding our fore- 
castle would retain the fierce heat de- 
rived from the sun during the day, 
throughout the night with the persist- 
ency of a brick oven. At night it nearly 
always rained, and we were compelled 
to take our choice between suffocation 
in that stinking, stifling, noisome fore- 
castle and contracting fever by lying in 
the open and getting wet. So much for 
our gorgeous living apartments. 

It is remarkable how a wealthy ship- 
owner, who would treat his horse, or his 
dog, with the most jealous care, can 
have the heart to starve and ill use with- 
out compunction the human beings who 
risk so much to earn his dividends! 

If I were called upon to write an 
epitaph for a greedy shipowner, I think 
it would be something like the following: 
“‘ His shade deserves a seat alone, 

On a red hot griddle, up near the throne, 

Where the imps of Satan, small and great— 

Can remind him well of his sailors’ fate.” 

In the year 1890 I went out to Japan 
in a full rigged sailing ship, owned by 
William Thompson & Co., and hailing 
from St. Johns, N. B. The voyage oc- 
cupied nearly 15 months, and I was dis- 
charged in New York on March 2oth, 
1891. Our passage out to Hiogo oc- 
cupied 5.months and 19 days, and our 
passage home kept up busy during 176 
days and an equal number of nights. 
During all that long, tedious voyage I 
never felt the pangs of hunger for a sin- 
gle moment. I never ate a single hard- 
tack, but nice white, sweet flour bread 
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instead. I never’ passed a day of the 
voyage without plenty of ftesh vege- 
tables, and I never went three days in 
succession without tasting real fresh 
meat. 

We carried an excellent steward and 
an equally good cook, and always en- 
joyed good, well prepared food in abun- 
dance and variety. Baked beans and 
brown bread every Sunday, and that 
without stint. And through the week 
good lobscouse, slumgullion, dandy funk 
and American hash alternated each 
other with pleasing regularity. Our beef 
and pork, as well as all our stores, were 
of the best quality. We also carried 
live pigs and sheep and slaughtered them 
as required. We lay three months in 
Japan, and lived on the best the market 
afforded all that time. We suffered 
badly in an Indian hurricane on the pas- 
sage out, and both ship and cargo sus- 
tained much damage, which must have 
subjected the owners to heavy pecuniary 
loss. Yet I heard Captain Donald state 
to a friend after our return that, on the 
whole, the voyage had been a most suc- 
cessful one. : 

Now if an old wind-jammer can make 
a voyage like that and at the same time 
feed her sailors well and still pay divi- 
dends, I want to know whya tramp steam- 
ship that is seldom at sea for more than 
three or four weeks on one run, should 
find it necessary to feed us on rotten salt 
junk and wormy hardtack—with ourbare 
allowance of that—and then ruin our 
systems with “ fortified” lime juice to 
keep us from getting the scurvy. 

If there is any shipowner living who 
can offer a good, plausible excuse for 
such criminal parsimony on the part of 
the tramp owners, I should like to hear 
from him. 

The British sailor is allowed one and 
one-quarter pounds of pork for a day’s 
ration one day and one pound of harness 
beef the next. Twice a week he is al- 
lowed canned meat or “ fresh mess,” but 
on those days his allowance of salt junk 
is.stopped. He is also allowed about.a 
pint of yellow split peas per week, and a 
half pound of flour each Sunday, Tues- 
day and Thursday. He also gets three 
quarts of water per day while at sea. 

The scale is merely a matter of con- 
tract, not a statute like the present 
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American scale of provisions. And, 
therefore, the master reserves the right 
to give his crew such substitutes for any 
item on the bill of fare as he finds most 
convenient. The allowance of hardtack 
is one pound per day. 

When you read this over you may 
think it represents a good deal of food. 
Let me tell you a few secrets in regard 
to it. 

Go down to a ship chandlery and pur- 
chase 12 pounds of harness beef just as 
it comes from the cask and take it home 
for your Sunday dinner. Put it in 
a pot and let it boil three hours. You 
can open the windows and go out in the 
yard meanwhile. Now, take your salt 
junk out of the pot and weigh it again 
and you will find that it has dwindled to 
about 7 pounds, or thereabouts. The 
reason for this shrinkage is that in the 
process of boiling most of the salt and 
saltpetre, with which the junk was 
saturated when you weighed it at the 
cask, has been dissolved and escaped into 
the hot water. And the slush has been 
boiled away, too. But now proceed to 
dissect your piece of junk, and separate 
it from the bone and whit leather and 
other parts you cannot eat, and set the 
remainder before twelve workingmen 
and tell them that is their whack for the 
next twenty-four hours. I hope that 
any one who tries this experiment will let 
me know the result. 

Nearly one-half the pork is not edible 
and has to be thrown to Davy Jones. The 
remainder is wonderfully tough and 
stringy, like rope yarns, and about as 
palatable. As for the “fresh mess,” 
that is the residue of meat from which 
meat extract has been made. It is put 
up in bouli tins and sold for sailors’ use. 
It is about as nutritious as wood fiber. 

We are also allowed 14 ounces of 
crude sugar per week per man (worth 
about 1 cent per pound), and half a’ 
pound of rancid butter, not fit to grease 
you sea boots with. In consideration 
of these luxuries we must give up % 
pound of beef from each ration, and this 
is what reduces our whack to I pound 
per ration. 

It will be noticed that we must lost one 
and one-half pounds of beef, worth ten 
cents per pound, in return for which we 
get some axle grease which we can’t eat 


and don’t want, and less than 1 cent’s 
worth of dirty sugar that the poorest 
laborer ashore would reject. Such is 
“a life on the ocean wave” and a home 
in an English tramp. 

“ Hunger and ease” was the old sail- 
or’s commentary concerning English 
ships. I guess he was one of the old 
packet rats, who paid himself off with 
the jib downhaul at each port. 

Except for the food and general dis- 
comfort English ships are all right at 
sea. Hazing or brutality is almost un- 
known in them; and, as I have already 
stated; they are famous for watch and 
watch. But in a foreign port, especially 
in any part of Asia, they will work you 
to the limit, and starve you besides, or 
else compel you to live out of the bum- 
boat and pay the skipper a commission 
on what you eat. 

I once lay two months in Calcutta in 
an English ship, and my two months’ 
wages did not cover my bumboat bill. 
These reasons account for many if not 
most of the desertions from English 
ships during recent years, which have 
given the British Government so much 
concern. If the British Government 
would give its merchant seamen the right 
to demand their discharge in any port 
when a month’s pay was due, the ships 
would be better and in a short time de- 
sertions would cease from want of cause. 

There is plenty of work on the China 
coast, and any man who is afraid of work 
had better not go out there before the 
mast. From the time we struck the coast 
until we left it again, three months later, 
was one dreary, hopeless round of un- 
ceasing and unrequited labor. Night 
and day the steam winches wrestled the 
cargo in and out. Work twelve 
hours, then lie down (if you could find 
a place), and listen to the horde of 
yelling coolies and the rumbling of the 
six steam winches distributed along the 
iron deck until morning Then turn out 
at half past five, get your “boot leg” 
coffee and harness yourself for another 
day’s labor. Such was our daily routine 
on the coast. If we happened to 
finish up at one port just at knock off 
time we would spend half the night mak- 
ing preparations and getting under way 
for the next port, for no time was to be 
lost. As soon as we got her under way 
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we would set sea watches just as tho we 
had been below all day instead of at 
work. No allowance was ever made for 
time thus lost and we received no extra 
pay, neither was our time ever made up 
to us. On the other hand, if any 
of us were absent from work at turn- 
to time or neglected our work for any 
cause, we were fined two days’ pay for the 
first offense and six days’ pay for any 
subsequent offense up to fourteen days. 
After that I guess they could hang you. 

It is impossible to estimate the amount 
and variety of work done on a big ship 
while in port. The ten cargo booms 
needed constant care and attention, for 
this work could not be intrusted to the 
coolies. Eight of these booms were 
about 45 feet in length and were attached 
to the masts in pairs, two extending for- 
ward and two aft from each mast. 

These booms were solid pitch pine 
sticks of great strength. They were 
secured to the masts by goose necks at 
the heels, about eight feet above the 
deck, and the hoisting ends rested in 
beds placed on a level with the goose 
necks, when they were not in use. When 
the booms were needed for service the 
free end was hoisted by a wire runner, 
leading through a sheave at the mast 
head, to whatever angle the occasion 
required. An able seaman then went up 
and shackled the big chain span attached 
near the end of the boom to the mast 
head. The runner would then be slacked 
until the weight of the boom rested on 
the span. The guy tackles would then 
be hooked out, the cargo runner attached 
to the drum of the winch, wound up, 
and all is ready for business. 

Our hold was divided by transverse 
bulkheads into six compartments, be- 
sides the engine and bunker compart- 
ments. The four main holds were num- 
bered from one to four, and the two 
smaller ones were known as the fore and 
aft peaks. 

All of these holds were lined with 
long wooden stringers throughout,’tween 
decks and all, to keep the cargo from 
coming in contact with the iron plates 
and being damaged thereby. When the 
cargo had been discharged all of these 
holds had to be thoroughly cleaned and 
renovated before new cargo was received. 
We worked for weeks down in those 


compartments. The stringers all had 
to be taken down. Then we chipped 
and scraped all the plates and angles 
and frames from the ballast tanks to 
the main decks. We did the same with 
the bunker hold, for that was to be 
crowded with cargo, too, and we were to 
take a large portion of our steaming coal 
on deck. We painted the holds through- 
ott with a strong chemical white paint, 
which, in that close atmosphere, burned 
your eyes like caustic. 

We raised all the limber hatches 
throughout the ship and cleaned out and 
cemented the limbers. We crawled 
through all the ballast tanks like so many 
rats, baled them out, then scraped and 
cemented the frames and girders inside. 


. Then we replaced all the long wooden 


stringers, swept the holds perfectly 
clean, stowed all our dunnage in good 
shape and all was complete, for which 
nobody was sorry. 

By this time the combined efforts of 
our daily exertions, sleepless nights and 
want of proper nourishment became 
painfully evident. With the exception of 
myself and the bos’n every one of the 
crew had been laid up some part of the 
time. Spike Riley remained in his bunk 
a whole month, and defied any one to 
turn him out. And his books did not 
belie his statement that he was sick, for 
he was a living skeleton. As for me, un- 
fortunate wretch that I was, I couldn’t 
even look sick. 

The third mate said the men were 
shamming sickness to avoid work; the 
mate said they were drunk, and the 
Old Man alleged that they had been 
“ gorging themselves.” May he live to 
be as hungry as we were. 

For a long time there had been a con- 
tinual growl about the grub. But it had 
been of no avail. The food might have 
been tolerable if it had been properly 
cooked. But an English ship cannot af- 
ford to carry a good cook, it costs too 
much. Any one who can boil water will 
do for the sailors, and the steward is 
usually obliging enough to cook for the 
cabin table. If not, they get one who is. 

We threw away more food every day 
than we ate. We used to pile the 
waste chute full of swill every day and 
leave it there until next morning, for 
the Old Man to contemplate. We had a 
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lot of rotten potatoes in the fore peak 
which had spoiled on the passage out for 
want of attention and air. The whole 
Yang Tsze Valley stretching away on 
both sides of us was flourishing like a 
garden of the Lord and bringing forth 
all manner of fresh and wholesome fruits 
and vegetables in prodigal abundance. 
We were allowed to see, but not to taste, 
the good things which God had provided 
for all. We peddled away all our cloth- 
ing, tobacco and other available property 
to the Chinese venders for food. At 
length we were nearly all stripped to a 
gantline. Spike Riley said that if it kept 
on he would have to paint himself and 
go naked, like a South Sea Islander. 
By no amount of pleading, however, 


could we get any reform. The Chinamen. 


in the gallery refused to wash or peel the 
potatoes or pick out the bad ones before 
stamping them into scouse. They said 
the steward told them not to bother with 
them. Our rootees, which we only got 
three times a week, were nearly as heavy 
and opaque as deep sea lead. Thus we 
were deprived of our favorite article of 
diet even, because the heathen lubbers 
knew no more about raising bread than 
they did about raising their beggarly 
wages. When we appealed to the stew- 
ard he told us to go to the Old Man, and 
he in turn told us to go forward. 

There is a point at which patience 
ceases to be a virtue and further sub- 
mission becomes comardice. All lawful 
and fair means having proved unavail- 
ing, I determined at last to get up a 
little mutiny on my own account. At 
the most I could only be sent to jail, and 
then I would get clear of the ship, which 
was in all respects decidedly worse than 
the calaboose. With this determination 
in mind I went aft to the galley door one 
morning at breakfast time for our usual 
pan of scouse. 

Taking the big panful of steaming 
scouse, I went up to the Old Man’s room 
on the bridge. 

“What do you want now?” he said 
surlily, as he opened the door in response 
to my knock. 

“ Captain,” I said politely, extending 
the big pan, which I held in both hands, 
“T have brought you an invitation to 
breakfast. Come down and join us, sir; 
this scouse smells delicious.” 

For a moment the Old Man was 
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speechless. Then he turned on me in a 
towering rage and thundered fiercely, 
“ Get down out o’ my sight, you damned 
impudent hound! What do you mean? 
To insult me on my own bridge? What 
‘ell next, mutiny? Get down from 
here!” he shouted again—nearly out of 
breath now—“ or I’ll have ye sent to the 
calaboose! I will, s’elp me! I will, damn 
me!” 

During all this tirade, which was de- 
livered with much gesticulation and a 
large show of hands, I had remained at 
my post. I stepped back a little to give 
the Old Man room to expand, but that 
was all. As soon as I saw that he had 
blown. off his surplus steam and his es- 
cape valve had closed, I took a step for- 
ward again, mess-kid in hand, and said, 
as deferentially as possible: 

“ Captain, I give you notice that I re- 
fuse duty until I get something that I 
can eat. I absolutely refuse to work un- 
till am fed. You can take such measures 
as you please, sir, in regard to my con- 
duct, but I will get a hearing some- 
where.” 

“ Ah! ha!” he shouted, recovering his 
speech again. “Sea lawyer, eh! All 
right, me hearty ; I'll give you all the law 
you want!” 

By this time I was half-way down the 
ladder with the mess-kid. I had spoken 
my lines and he had heard me. I was 
satisfied with myself, anyway. 

By this time several of the crew had 
gathered on the flying deck, attracted by 
the captain’s loud talk. As I walked se- 
dately past them on my way to the galley 
to return the pan of garbage, I heard 
the Old Man call out to them to get to 
ell for’ard and not stand there gaping 
at his quarters, or he would find some- 
thing interesting for them to do. On 
reaching the galley I passed the pan in 
to one of the Chinanien and told him if 
he didn’t cook better next time I would 
cut off his pig-tail and take it home for 
a curio. 

So saying, I turned away, intending to 
go forward. At this juncture, however, 
the steward, who had heard the row and 
had probably come aft on the other side 
of the fidley to see what folly I would 
commit next, appeared at the opposite 
side of the galley. He was a red-faced 
man, slightly bald, with all the airs of a 
typical servile, cringing English flunkey. 
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That morning he was all prepared to 
serve his master’s breakfast and was clad 
in a striped shirt and white linen trousers, 
girded with a broad belt of russet leather 
ornamented with a nickel plated buckle. 
Thinking that I was gone, he stepped 
into the galley and said to the cook, 
“ What ails that fellow?” 

“'H’m,” said the Chinaman, “ sailor- 
man too muchee bobbry; no likee mun- 
gee.” 

“ Too dam’ good for ’em!” commented 
the steward, in a tone meant to be super- 
cilious. “ We'll stop the hash altogether 
if they don’t look out; then they'll have 
some’at to growl over.” 

This was the last straw. It was add- 
ing insult to injury, and was intended 
as a cowardly attack behind my back, 
for the steward had no idea that I was 
within hearing distance. 

Stepping out from behind the iron 
door, I sprang into the galley, and seizing 
the pan of hot scouse again, I exclaimed, 
“ Steward, if this is too good for us, you 
can have it.” And before he had time to 
divine my intention or get out of the way 
I inverted the pan over his pate and lit- 
erally crowned him the King of Spuds. 

The steward gave a stifled scream as 
the hot mess fan down his neck and over 
his clean clothes. For a moment he 
stood irresolute, evidently debating some 
mode of retaliation in his mind. Then 
he darted out of the galley and ran to- 
ward the bridge on the port side, ex- 
claiming, “ Dam’ you, I'll fix you!” 

I felt sure there were breakers ahead 
now and fully expected to land in the 
calaboose and do a turn on the stone pile. 
As I walked forward I nerved myself 
for the occasion and determined to hold 
up my end of the argument, come what 
might. If I should be arrested I knew I 
would be given a hearing, and I could 
tell some things about both captain and 
ship that might open the eyes of the port 
authorities and perhaps lead to an in- 
vestigation into the state of affairs exist- 
ing on board and an official inspection of 
our food (?). 

Just as I reached the forecastle door, as 
I expected, I heard my name called. As 
I came out on the main deck I met the 
bo’sun nearly convulsed with laughter. 
For the moment he could not speak, but 
ordered me up to the bridge in panto- 
mime. 
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The group which confronted me as I 
ascended the bridge ladder to surrender 
myself certainly made a most dramatic 
appearance, surrounded by all the stage 
settings for a first-class marine comedy. 
In the foreground stood the dripping 
steward, flanked on either hand by the 
first and third officers. The steward, with 
arms slightly extended, held a much be- 
smeared handkerchief in his right hand, 
with which he had evidently been wiping 
his face; the second mate stood leaning 
over the gunwale of the port dinghy with 
his back turned to the rest, apparently 
deeply engrossed in an examination of 
the boat’s fittings inside. In the back- 
ground stood Spike Riley, who had been 
making a bluff at working that morning. 
His soogi wad lay neglected on the deck 
and he was executing a series of con- 
tortions and facial grimaces that threat- 
ened to dislocate his whole anatomy. I 
glanced at him with some concern as I 
came up, fearful that he was about to 
throw a fit. 

Spike caught my anxious glance, and 
making a despairing gesture in the di- 
rection of the newly anointed king, con- 
tinued his contortions with increased 
agony. 

The third mate looked serious and the 
chief mate looked important. I don’t re- 
member how I looked. 

At a word from the mate, announcing 
my arrival, the Old Man stepped out 
from the chart room. Rushing over to- 
ward me and shaking his big fat fist about 
a foot from my face, he bawled out: 
“How dare you insult an officer of my 
ship! What do you intend to do—take 
charge? What did you do that for?” he 
continued, pointing toward the bespat- 
tered monarch of the storeroom. 

“For revenge, sir,” I replied, “I 
can’t endure this starvation any 
longer.” 

“Well,” resumed the Old Man, “I 
will teach you better than to commit 
mutiny on board of my ship. I must 
protect my officers. I will log you 
fourteen days’ pay for assaulting the 
steward, and six days’ additional for 
—" duty. Twenty days’ pay in 
a” 

“Very well, sir,” I responded, meekly, 
“it is worth the money to get satisfac- 
tion out of that old duffer, but if he is 
an officer, I am sorry for your ship.” 
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After I had submitted to another rep- 
rimand and received strict orders to hold 
onto my jaw tackle fall, and get tell 
for’ard, the court-martial broke up and 
I left the bridge. 

So ended my trial. I had missed my 
calculation about getting into jail, but 
I had had some degree of satisfaction, 
of which even the payment of a fine 
could not deprive me. 

And I even got better satisfaction 
than that, for after that incident the 
captain issued orders to pay more at- 
tention to the sailors’ and firemen’s 
food. He also saw for himself that it was 
properly cooked. After that our “ fresh 
junk” was roasted instead of boiled, 
and gravy made to go with it. Vege- 
tables, such as onions, carrots and 
greens, were introduced into our soup, 
making a savory and palatable dish. 
We got better soft tack, too, for the 
steward made it himself. The two 
Chinamen were set to work to get all 
the spoiled potatoes out of the fore 
peak and cull them over, saving only 
the sound ones. During this process 


the stench from the decayed spuds was 


so unbearable that we all had to move 
out of the forecastle for a day or two, 
and dress as best we could. 

So after all by exhibiting a little 
nerve and determination [ secured bet- 
ter food for all my shipmates, as well 
as myself. 

Necessity, they say, is the mother of 
invention, and we discovered three dif- 
ferent methods of dealing with wormy 
hardtack, which I shall describe here 
for the benefit of any of my readers 
who may happen to get shanghaied in 
a tramp. The first method is to soak 
the biscuit over-night in sea water. 
Then place them in the oven, if the 
cook will let you. The heat will cause 
the softened biscuit to swell and the 
dispossessed weevils will craw! out, like 
the proverbial fish that leapt from the 
frying pan into the fire, leaving little 
greasy streaks behind them. The bis- 
cuit is then good to eat, if you only 
think so. 

The second method is simpler. You 
merely grasp the hardtack between 
your forefinger and thumb and grad- 
usually immerse it in a pannikin of scald- 
ing hot coffee. The weevils will all 
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ascend to the dry portion between your 
thumb and finger. Now break that 
portion off and throw it away, and eat 
the rest if you want to. 

The last method is the simplest of 
all, but it requires some confidence to 
execute it. You just shut your eyes 
and eat the hardtack, weevils and all. 
Spike Riley says that by this method 
you get fresh meat with your bread. 
He intends to take out a patent on it. 

And now, dear reader, before leav- 
ing Shanghai, I want to make a con- 
fession, and tell you a secret that may 
be of use to you some time; for confes- 
sion is good for the soul. 

While lying at Shanghai it was 
heartrending to look at your ship- 
mates, walking around with sallow, 
sunken cheeks and staring eyes, like 
living skeletons; or lying in their 
bunks pining for something good to 
eat, something nourishing and soul in- 
spiring. Yet through all this siege of 
misery and horror I managed to keep 
plump and strong. 

I left Norfolk weighing 174 pounds, 
and I reached New York after nearly 
seven months of dreary labor and star- 
vation weighing 169 pounds. This is 
about my normal weighf, for when I 
shipped I was rather too fleshy to be 
good. 

How did I manage it? I will tell you, 
I stole. 

I stole everything in the shape of 
good food I could lay my hands on. 
Not only that, I made it a business and 
a specialty. 

I seldom stole enough at one haul to 
be noticed. Only a handful at a time, 
such as I could tuck away under my 
jumper, or stow away in my pocket. 
Almost every day while we were on 
the coast I managed to secure as many 
vegetables of various kinds, fruits, 
eggs, or other articles as I could eat. 
The other boys grabbed a handful, too. 
sometimes, but they didn’t _ steal 
enough. I made a day and a night 
study of it, and all the eyes in the ship 
couldn’t detect me. On several occa- 
sions I dived into the galley and se- 
cured fowls roasted for the captain’s 
dinner, and I often made raids on the 
pantry. But these latter exploits could 
only be performed when the hatches 
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were open. Then I could throw my 
booty into the hold instead of carry- 
ing it around with me, and afterward 
go down and find it. Whenever I made 
an unusually good haul I whacked 
up with my shipmates. But I always 
looked out for number one. While 
Spike Riley was laid up he was fed 
from the cabin, but when he was on 
deck he could steal as well as any one, 
so I didn’t pity him if he didn’t get 
enough. From my own point of view 
it is no sin to steal food where 
you work for it, and it is denied you. 
Men who worked as hard as we did 
were certainly entitled to our morsel, 
and if it was a sin for us to steal it, how 
much greater sin was it to withhold it 
from us after we worked hard for it. 

I do not know whether the editor 
will print this story or not. But in 
case he doesn’t, I will try to recover 
the manuscript, provided I can get to 
the office before they dump the waste 
basket. Then come over to West 
Street and I will read it to you aloud. 
You will find Spike Riley at the Glad 
Hand, where they serve out salt her- 
rings with stale beer. And you will 
find me at the Hard Fist, where you 
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get sour pickles with rotgut whisky. 
For they won’t have us both in one 
house. I tried to get Spike to change 
boarding houses, but he says he thinks 
he’ll let bad enough alone. 

Poor old Spike got his arm broken 
and his head split open on the passage 
home in the interests of business econ- 
omy. I'll tell you all about it some 
other time. 

But Spike’s days in the forecastle are 
numbered. He is a poor, worn out, 
broken down old sailor, who has given 45 
years of a strenuous life to promote the 
world’s happiness. He has given far 
more than he has received, and the 
world owes him a debt. 

And I? Whither shall I go? Quien 
sabe? For the sailor is the shuttle- 
cock of fortune; a man of wandering 
ways and uncertain destiny. But his 
mission on earth is to do good. He 
must perish that blessings may abound. 

But he leaves the direction of his 
course to a Higher Hand. As for me, 
I have but one purpose in life—to fight 
the crimp, and I must go where The 
Purpose leads me. For it is written: 
“The crimp must go.” And when he’s 
gone,—then I’ll go, too. 

New York Ciry, 
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Race Suicide 


BY HOLT A. MILTON 


{The author of the following article is, as he alleges, a real editor of a New York 


magazine. 
EDITOR. ] 


AM the managing editor of one of the 
New York magazines. I live in a 
pretty New Jersey suburb with my 

wife, my two children and my library. 
Wednesday is the “ red letter ” week-day 
for me, for then I take a late breakfast 
and spend the day at home, reading with- 
out interruption the week’s accumulation 
of manuscripts. I have no telephone in 
my house, and as I live three-quarters of 
an hour from the office, I can count on 
escaping that host of literary aspirants 
who frequent the sanctum of any editor 


But as the story is true in its essentials he prefers to use a nom de plume.— 


having the reputation of being accessible 
to callers. 

The incidents that I am about to relate 
occurred on one of the Wednesdays a 
year ago last February, just at the time 
when the whole country was discussing 
President Roosevelt’s pronunciamento on 
“race suicide.” It was in the middle of 
the afternoon and I was comfortably 
ensconced in my Morris chair, with my 
feet on a stool, a blue pencil in my hand 
and my manuscripts on a chair beside 
me. I was in the best of humor, for I 
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had just eaten a hot home-cooked 
luncheon, and, what is better still, had 
taken my time over it—two blessings I 
do not enjoy on the other working days 
of the week—and I was leisurely puff- 
ing one of my favorite cigars. A light 
wood fire burned gently on the hearth 
before me, and its balsam fragrance and 
genial warmth pervaded the room. My 
two little girls were out of doors with 
their nurse, playing in the snow, which 
was still soft on the trees and fences, and 
my wife, who always saves her household 
sewing until Wednesday, so as to sit be- 
side me while I work, had just been called 
upstairs on some household errand. 
Everything considered, I was as satisfied 
with things in general as a sunned cat! 

I had been at work all the morning, 
but still had about fifteen manuscripts to 
pass upon—a task which I calculated 
would require another hour’s work, 
not much of a feat for a_ sea- 
soned editor. We seldom have to read 
through one-fifth of the articles submit- 
ted to us, as those writers know who glue 
two of the inside pages of their manu- 


script together, and then, when it is “ re- 
turned with thanks,” find the leaves still 


stuck together! This Wednesday after- 
noon I was especially jubilant, for I had 
just made a discovery, which always sets 
the blood of any editor who knows his 
business a-tingle. Ihadchanced upon what 
seemed to me to be a work of genius 
from an unknown author. I had already 
begun to dream of the reflected glory I 
would soon enjoy as the editor who had 
bestowed upon the world the long ex- 
pected “ great American novelist,” when 
the door-bell rang and a card was 
brought to me on which was engraved 
the following inscription: 


Mrs. Ida H. Jennings, 
The Gibson Studios, 
New York City. 


The name was unknown to me, but I 
at once suspected it belonged to a re- 
porter. It happens that the maga- 
zine which I serve aims to print in every 
issue one or two timely articles on contro- 
verted subjects, and when we send out 
advance sheets of these articles to the 
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daily papers their editors are likely to 
send a reporter to interview me in regard 
to them, if the articles seem destined to 
make a sensation. 

I was rather expecting to be asked to 
disclose the authorship of an anonymous 
article by a high prelate in the Episcopal 
Church, which we had just printed. It 
was a panegyric of President Roosevelt’s 
attitude on “race suicide,” and among 
other things, it took occasion to denounce 
in no mistakable terms 
“the sexless suffragists and bachelor maids,— 
those two new classes of women who are now 
to be observed for the first time in the world’s 
history—a dire menace to the hallowed sanctity 
of the family.” 


T still held my visitor’s card when the 
door opened and Mrs. Jennings walked 
in. I found before me an alert and pre- 
possessing looking young woman about 
twenty-eight years of age. She was well 
dressed, but her clothes expressed rather 
that undefinable individualism affected by 
artists than the modes of the fashionable. 
With that straightforwardness that al- 
ways comes from newspaper training she 
advanced to greet me and said: 

“ Good afternoon, Mr. Milton; I trust 
I am not intruding, but I was told at your 
office that you were not to be in town 
to-day, and I could not wait until to- 
morrow to see you. To be brief, I am 
one of the special writers of the Star, 
and when the advance sheets of the sen- 
sational article by the prelate on “ Race 
Suicide ” came in this morning, I thought 
I might be able to persuade you to let me 
answer it, for I knew the boast of your 
magazine to allow both sides of every 
question a fair hearing.” 

“We shall be only too glad to print 
the right article on the other side,” said 
I; “but, you will pardon me, I am not 
familiar with your work as a writer and 
I do not know whether you have the—et 
—necessary qualifications.” 

“Oh, you misunderstand me,” she 
broke in; “I do not mean that I would 
write the article under my own signa- 
ture; I am well aware that magazines 
nowadays will take nothing signed by 
unknown names if they can help it. But 
the great suffragist, Mrs. Dido Stubbs, is 
lecturing to-night at Cooper Union, and 
as I know her views well and have al- 
ready written four articles that she has 
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subsequently consented to have published 
under her own name, I thought I might 
possibly get her to sign this ‘ story’ for 
you if you will only give me the order 
for it to-day. I know I could prepare 
something that would completely answer 
Bishop Clay, for no one else in the Epis- 
copal Church, save the Bishop, is master 
of such grandiloquent invective, and I 
therefore assume that he is its author.” 

“ Yes,” said I, ignoring the assumption 
as to the authorship of the article, “ it is 
true that even the best of magazines print 
articles signed by celebrities and written 
by journalists; I confess that we do so 
ourselves when it cannot be avoided, but 
such articles are always more or less per- 
functory, and in this case Mrs. Stubbs’s 
views are so well known and therefore 
trite that I do not think she is the one to 
answer the prelate. Anyway, Mrs. 
Stubbs now represents a bygone genera- 
tion; she may know all the arguments 
for women’s suffrage, but ‘ race suicide’ 
is a new problem and we ought to have 
a new ‘New Woman,’ and not an old 
‘New Woman’ to defend it.” 

“Of course,” said Mrs. Jennings, 
somewhat crestfallen, “ you are the judge 
and jury, and if you don’t want it, you 
don’t. But my newspaper experience has 
taught me to make as many suggestions 
to editors as I can think of, for I am al- 
most always sure to get assignments on 
some of them. I suppose, then, there is 
nothing else I can do, is there? Shall I 
bid you good-by?” 

“ Wait a minute,” said I, as a sudden 
thought flashed upon me; “I have an 
idea that may perhaps come to something. 
But first tell me, are you really a stalwart 
anti-Rooseveltian on the ‘race suicide’ 
question? And, if so, have you any 
special experience or knowledge that 
would enable you to write on the subject 
with insight and illumination?” 

“Well,” said Mrs. Jennings, “ before 
I married I was the private secretary of 
Mrs. Malthus—you know she is the 
president of the Federated Women’s 
Clubs of America—and through her I be- 
came personally acquainted with all the 
leaders of the women’s movement in 
America and England. Moreover, for 
years I have been an untiring student of 
the woman question, and my views are 
every bit as radical and sound as those 


of Susan B. Anthony, Ida Husted Har- 
per, and even Charlotte Perkins Gilman. 
And, what is more, in order to put these 
views into practice I have sworn to con- 
secrate the rest of my life to the cause of 
woman.” 

“ Then write the article yourself,” said 
I, “ and confound the good prelate. But, 
as your name is unknown to the reading 
public, we’ll make the article anonymous, 
or print it under some such pseudonym 
as ‘A Confessing Woman ’—that will 
pique everybody’s curiosity and make the 
article more talked about than if written 
by Mrs. Stubbs herself. Now, a few 
words of advice. The article will make 
no stir unless you are plain spoken, can- 
did and, if necessary, sensational. More- 
over, you must seem to reveal the very 
shekinah of the Advanced Woman’s mind 
on ‘race suicide.’ The fact that you are 
a woman who is confessing, and not a 
mere man, will make people heed you; 
for your sex, and not ours, must settle 
the ‘race suicide’ question. If you can 
produce something acceptable and pub- 
lishable, not exceeding 3,000 words in 
length, I will pay you $75.” 

“T will have the manuscript in your 
hands in four days,” said Mrs. Jennings. 
“Thank you for giving me the oppor- 
tunity.” She arose to leave. 

“ Please sit down again,” said I, as I 
looked at my watch. “ You still have 
twenty minutes to wait before your train 
leaves for town, and you will be much 
more comfortable here by the fire than in 
that little shivering railroad station. Be- 
sides, there will be time for you to tell 
me some of the things you are going to 
say in that epoch-making article.” 

Mrs. Jennings sat down. She waited 
a few minutes and then said slowly: “I 
think President Roosevelt’s theory of 
large families is simply brutal. When 
the country was young and the popula- 
tion sparse there might have been 
some excuse for asking women to bear 
and rear large families. The country 
needed them. But now the population is 
dense, the struggle for existence is be- 
coming keener every day and the cost 
of living is rising. The conditions have 
entirely changed. What we want is bet- 
ter, not more, individuals. Why should 
children be brought into the world by 
wholesale only to suffer, to toil and to 
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die? Did they ask to come? Have they 
no rights? Why should fathers be ex- 
pected to labor incessantly for those who, 
in the majority of cases, will never re- 
pay the sacrifice? And why, above all, 
should women give the larger part of 
their time from twenty to forty-five—the 
best portion of a woman’s life—to the 
rearing of children? To ask a woman to 
go through the perils of childbirth be- 
cause the Bible says ‘replenish the 
earth, may be a sufficient reason to a 
bishop and the whole tribe of bigots who 
ever prate about woman’s ‘ sphere,’ but 
it is no reason to the woman who thinks 
with her brain. You see,” Mrs. Jennings 
continued, “I get excited when I hear 
men like Bishop Clay tell women what 
their duties are. My husband, who is an 
artist, never tells me what are mine. We 
have been married five years ; we have no 
children and do not want any. We are 
both fond of literature, art, the theater 
and of self-culture. We married so as to 
enjoy these things in common. We each 
try to treat the other as a rational being, 
and I am proud to be able to say that 
since we were married I have entirely 
supported myself. I have never asked 
my husband for a cent. I am sure ours 
is the highest type of union; we are 
happy, and while we might be willing to 
have a child if we could bring one up 
without sacrificing our standard of life, 
we won’t have any now;; at any rate, not 
while we have to live in a flat. 

“ Of course,” she continued, “ after in- 
fancy is past there is much that is sweet 
in the companionship of little children, 
but there is nothing intellectually stimu- 
lating in the care of them; and no woman 
who faithfully discharges her duty can 
have sufficient time properly to cultivate 
her higher nature. I tell you, Mr. Mil- 
ton, if men had to bring forth the chil- 
dren there would not be more than one 
child in a family; and if men had to un- 
dergo the drudgery of rearing them the 
male sex could never have produced an 
Aristotle, Shakespeare or Lincoln. It is 
this enforced burden of child-bearing and 
child-rearing, and nothing else, that has 
prevented women from competing with 
men and becoming the geniuses of the 
world.” 

“T suppose,” said I, as Mrs. Jennings 
paused a moment, “ you would not go to 
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the extreme of Tennyson’s ‘ Princess 
Ida ’—you would allow husbands to ex- 
ist, if not fathers?” 

“Why, no,” she replied, laughing, “I 
am not so absurd as all that! Personally, 
I like children, but I am one of those who 
feel diffident in their presence; I do not 
know what to say to them when they 
come to me. I suppose I should love 
one of my own, but, as I have said be- 
fore, my whole sense of justice revolts 
when I hear such men as Bishop Clay 
and President Roosevelt unctuously dilate 
on the innate sacredness of motherhood. 
To show how silly their talk is, it is only 
necessary to ask them whether mother- 
hood is sacred if not preceded by wife- 
hood! I tell you, Mr. Milton, you never 
hear a woman whose opinion is worth 
heeding arguing that—” 

“ Father, I want to tiss you.” 

Mrs. Jennings stopped ; we both turned 
toward the door. There stood, hand-in- 
hand, on the threshold, my two little 
girls, sunny-curled Eleanor, three years 
old, and chubby Margaret, nearly two. 

Both were bundled up so warmly in 
their white caps, coats and leggings that 
they looked as round and warm as stuffed 
snow-birds. They had just come in from 
their play in the yard, and their pink-red 
cheeks glowed from exercise, while their 
four sweet baby eyes looked saucer-big 
at the strange lady by my side. If I say 
it myself, it was as pretty a sight as you 
would care to see. 

“ Father, I want to tiss you,” repeated 
Eleanor. But neither she nor Margaret 
moved. 

“ Well, come in and kiss father,” said 
I, “ here I am.” 

Slowly and without a word, but all the 
time with their eyes fixed on Mrs. Jen- 
nings, they walked across the room, and 
each precious little daughter put up a 
cold warm face to be. kissed. Then, with 
equal silence and without removing their 
gaze from Mrs. Jennings, they walked 
back hand-in-hand toward the door. 
There, having lost their constraint, they 
were about to scamper off to the nurse, 
when I called: “ Stop, little girls. Won't 
you say good-by to the lady before you 
J away and have your things taken 
re) ? ” 

Baby Margaret, as I must confess is 
her habit, paid.not the slightest attention 
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to this request, but Eleanor stopped, 
turned back and said: “ Dood-by, pitty 
lady.” Then, racing to the foot of the 
stairs, called up at the top of her voice: 
“Come, mother, come quick! A pitty 
lady’s down stairs! ” 

Mrs. Jennings arose. She was evi- 
dently embarrassed, and I thought I saw 
a trace of moisture in her eye, tho I will 
not be sure about this, since my wife says 
Iam apt to be sentimental on occasions. 


IN COLOMBIA. 
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At any rate, Mrs. Jennings hesitated a 
moment, and then said: 

“Mr. Milton, will you pardon what I 
have said? I—er—I did not realize that 
you had children.” 

She paused, seemed about to say some- 
thing further, but only added: 

“T must be going now or I shall lose 
my train. Good-by.” 

She held out her hand, and then, with- 
out another word, left. 

I am still waiting for the article. 

New York Ciry. 


The Feeling in Colombia. 


(The following article is from a trusted correspondent in Colombia who is a resi- 


dent of the Republic. 


HE news of the secession of the 
State of Panama from the Repub- 
lic of Colombia was received here 

with great indignation among the Gov- 
ernment people. Prominent men came to 
the front with outbursts of patriotic 
zeal, denouncing as traitors all the na- 
tives of Panama, now called Panama- 
nians, and Colombians who actually 
took part in the movement of November 
3d, 1903. 

I took heed, as speaker after speaker 
ascended the tribune which was placed 
in the public “plaza,” with a goodly 
crowd of listeners around, as to whether 
there would be any bitter utterances 
against Americans; but all their wrath 
was poured forth on the Panamanians, 
who were accused of having sold them- 
selves and their territory for the gold 
of the Americans; traitors as they were, 
their punishment would be severe; Co- 
lombia would know how to chastise her 
wayward sons and make them pay dear 
for their rebellings; their blood would 
be the price of their attempted independ- 
tnce, and the blood of the “ Yanqui ” 
would also have to wet the soil of the 
nd that they were humiliating and 
trampling under foot. 

An undercurrent of feeling cast all the 


He does not wish his name used for obvious reasons.—DHD1Tor. ] 


blame of actual happenings on the Gov- 
ernment. Congress should have foreseen 
the consequences of non-ratification of 
the Canal Treaty, and to the Historical 
Conservative party, the Government of 
to-day, is attributed all the adversities 
of the nation. Such a popular demon- 
stration of this feeling was stirred up in 
Bogota, the capital, that at one time it 
was reported that the President was 
deposed and that a state of confusion was 
predominant in that quarter. 
Apparently no measures were taken 
by the Government to prevent such a 
movement. To the Government, inde- 
pendence of the State of Panama was an 
impossibility, for at any time Colombian 
troops would become masters of the sit- 
uation, and with the aid of the Ameri- 
cans it would be an easy matter to sup- 
press any attempted revolt. Great faith 
and trust were placed in the honor 
of the United States Government for 
keeping intact the existing treaty of 1846, 
which had several times proved to be a 
refuge to Colombia in times of need. Not 
long ago, during the late revolution, the 
presence of American forces and war 
ships contributed to put an end to a dis- 
astrous three years’ civil war ; surely their 
aid would again be successfully called 
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upon. Unfortunately for Colombia the 
tables were turned; what served her in 
times past as a sure defense has now 
blocked the way for recovery of her lost 
territory. Succeeding events naturally 
aroused an intense feeling against Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, who was styled in a recent 
publication, “El Gran Ladron.” Rob- 
bery on a large scale had been accom- 
plished, but the American people would 
never consent to such high-handed 
measures. A message was sent to the 
American Senate by President Marro- 
auin, appealing to the people of America 
for justice, and thus denounce the act of 
piracy that had been perfected. Colom- 
bia must arise united to preserve and de- 
fend her national honor and integrity. 
All parties were called upon to take up 
arms in defense of their country. Liberal 
chiefs and Nationalist Conservatives 
rushed to offer their services to the Gov- 
ernment. In the general excitement 
party distinctions were forgotten; from 
all sides volunteers were turning up. 
Colombia must fight! 

Considering the weakness of Colom- 


bia, her enemies all ready to take ad- 
vantage of the situation should any clash 


with Panama and the United States 
take place, the fear of arming her in- 
ternal political assailants, Colombia finds 
herself in a sorry plight. Venezuela is 
ready to invade her térritory; Peru is in 
possession of part of her territory over 
the border, and will have to be dislodged. 
Colombia is doing well in massing her 
troops; she will have to fight sooner or 
later; she may turn her attention from 
the United States to her other foes. Co- 
lombia was divided into nine depart- 
ments. The feeling in this department, 
Bolivar, is rather indifferent. Barran- 
quilla, a city of about forty to fifty thou- 
sand inhabitants, shows no enthusiasm 
to go to the Isthmus. They will fight 
if the Americans come here, and will 
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only serve as “ volunteers ” when forced 
into service by a peculiar method common 
to these countries. They are hunted up, 
captured, bound with ropes and thus 
conducted by a squad of regulars to the 
barracks. There their only method of 
escape is in service, for in the conflict the 
first thing they do is to run away. In 
Cartagena, the capital of the depart- 
ment, a city full of Government people, 
Conservatives, the feeling is intense. Not 
long ago an American citizen,on board of 
his launch in the harbor, was assailed by 
an official of a Colombian gunboat. With- 
out any provocation save that of being 
under the influence of liquor, he hailed 
the American and told him that if he 
stepped off his launch he would shoot 
him dead; the only possible reason be- 
ing that he was an American, and, there- 
fore, an enemy to Colombia. The Amer- 
ican went to his tool chest and provided 
himself with a hammer, which he used 
with dexterity and felled his assailant. 
Both of them were arrested and subse- 
quently liberated, tho the Colombian 
was laid up to recover from his injuries. 
Americans coming from Antioquia de- 
clare that up there there is no feeling 
against them ; indeed, so great is the dis- 
satisfaction with the Bogota Govern- 
ment that they have threatened separa- 
tion. The Department of Cauca has sent 
up a petition to Bogota demanding re- 
form in Government. Thev want to gov- 
ern themselves as a State, and not to be 
governed by the Central Government at 
Bogota. They will be loyal to Colombia, 
but will separate if no heed is taken of 
their needs. Antioquia, Cauca and 
Panama are the most progressive States, 
and they have long felt the Bogota Gov- 
ernment as a drag on them and a bar 
to their progress. It was rumored once 
that these two States proposed to join 
Panama and thus declare themselves 
separate from Colombia. 
CoLomBia. 
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Yale Wars of the Conic Sections 


BY CLARENCE DEMING 


[The following bit of forgotten Yale history will be read with almost as much inter- 


est by the general public as by the Yale alumni. 


Not least important is the letter by 


Josiah Quincy here published for the first time.—Epr1rTor.] 


N the long annals of Yale, spanning 
more than two hundred years of her 
life as university and college, a period 

of about a decade and a half, following 
the accession of President Jeremiah Day 
in 1817, registered a kind of high-tide 
mark in undergraduate turmoil and in- 
subordination. The immediate causes are 
veiled by time, but thereare some signs that, 
while the Yale faculty of the period was 
fairly coherent and united as to general 
principles of discipline, it lacked what 
would to-day be called on the athletic 
field “ team work” in practical adminis- 
tration and in the functions of the class- 
room. Hence there ensued a sort of epi- 
demic of student restlessness, disorders, 
penalties and frequent letters to parents, 
and, in particular, during the twelve 
years from 1819 to £830 inclusive, no 
fewer than four organized rebellions. 
Two of the rebellions were of the stom- 
ach and two of the brain. The two of 
the stomach, originating in that perennial 
font of trouble, the Yale Commons, were 
picturesque, but have too recently been 
described in the Yale prints to be re- 
viewed here. But of the two of the brain 
the printed records are extremely meager, 
and in the case of one of the rebellions 
quite lacking. The story of them is res- 
cued for academic posterity only from 
two files of dingy and faded manuscripts 
at the Yale Library, scheduled and filed 
for reference in the swift but clear hand- 
writing of President Day, when he 
penned them, currente calamo, three- 
quarters of a century ago. In this, as in 
other matters of Yale history, posterity 
may thank President Day for anarksome 
but wise habit of keeping copies of his 
important letters. 

Through the whole of the last cen- 
tury and, probably, earlier, sophomore 
mathematics were the bugbear of the 
Yale curriculum. Freshmen looked for- 


ward to them with dread, juniors looked 
back at them with a jocund sense of re- 
lease, and sophomores were aggressive in 
demanding any easement which could be 
derived from precedent. This led to in- 
cessant trouble during a period when 
sophomore instructors differed widely in 
their exaction of class-room work; and 
it came to a head in 1825, when a sopho- 
more tutor, who had the class of 1827 in 
conic sections, agreed—as asserted by the 
rebels later—that if the class would 
“demonstrate from the figure” instead 
of “explain from the book,” then the 
corollaries would be omitted. The class 
accepted the compromise with delight and 
went over the work of the term with 
such zeal that they gained time, when the 
tutor, finding a prospective hiatus in the 
period specified for the study, violated his 
compact, as the class claimed, and or- 
dered that the corollaries should be in- 
cluded in the review. Thereupon thirty- 
eight members of the sophomore class of 
eighty-seven men formed a “ combine,” 
refused to recite in conic sections at all 
and were promptly suspended by the 
faculty. 

In this first war of the Conic Sections 
the faculty took firm ground. It denied 
that the tutor had made an unqualified 
promise and declared that he would have 
been ultra vires even if he had done so; 
asserted the complete control of the fac- 
ulty over the curriculum and the class- 
room exercises, and called special atten- 
tion to a provision of the matriculation 
oath under which the student pledged 
himself not to join in any “ combination ” 
against the constituted authorities. In 
the sequel the faculty won a decisive vic- 
tory. The parents sustained the college 
authority, and the rebels one by one re- 
turned after signing a formula of sub- 
mission. In the list of suspended recu- 
sants one reads with a smile the name of 
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Horace Bushnell. Here is the formula 
that the great theologian signed, attesting 
not merely his own surrender, but bow 
very human famous men have been in 
their youth: 


“We, the undersigned, having been led into 
a course of opposition to the government of 
Yale College, do acknowledge our fault in this 
resistance, and promise, on being restored to 
our standing in the class, to yield a faithful 
obedience to the laws.” 


Besides Bushnell, other suspended 
sophomores of later distinction were the 
Rev. Robert A. Hallam, Chief Justice 
Welch, of Minnesota Territory; Judge 
Henry Hogeboom, of the New York Su- 
preme Court; Professor Grosvenor, of 
Illinois College, and President William 
Adams, of Union Theological Seminary. 

But the Conic Sections rebellion of 
1825 was to the Conic Sections mutiny 
of five years later as a skirmish to a cam- 
paign. Indeed, as measured by its imme- 
diate asperity and by its results, the rebel- 
lion of 1830 is to be ranked as by far the 
most grave in Yale history. Like its fore- 
bear, it arase in the sophomore class— 
the class of 1832—and grew out of a dis- 
pute over the form of recitation in the 
class-room. Stating the contention brief- 
ly, the class raised directly the question 
of reciting Conic Sections “from the 
book,” instead of “ demonstrating from 
the figure.” It claimed (1) that the sub- 
ject of conic sections had been crowded 
into a period so brief and compelled les- 
sons so long as “ to be unattainable dur- 
ing the time prescribed by the laws to 
any ordinary intellect,” and (2) that. 
under such conditions, the sophomores 
were entitled to the privilege, given to 
earlier classes with shorter lessons, of re- 
citing from the book. The phrase “ recit- 
ing from the book,” which constantly re- 
curs in the manuscript literature of the 
rebellion, is a bit obscure in its meanings 
to later Yale men, who have been com- 
pelled not merely in recitation but in term 
examinations to recite by the number of 
the book and figure, and to supply both 
figure and caption. In a contempora- 
neous (1830) manuscript of the Yale fac- 
ulty the expression is explained somewhat 
nebulously as demonstrating the diagram 
from the book instead of expounding the 
diagram separately. An examination of 
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the old text-book, which was the casus 
belli, shows that the diagrams were not 
inserted in the text, but were on separate 
leaves at the end of the volume—a sort 
of appendix. So that probably the real 
question at issue was whether the class 
should be forced to draw the diagrams 
upon the blackboard or not. 

The faculty in its earlier statements 
and before the overt act of rebellion held 
that the lessons—of about four pages ad- 
vance and four pages review in Dutton’s 
Conic Sections, now an extinct text- 
book—were not too long and that the 
time for covering the subject had not 
been shortened, but transposed. But these 
matters, as hostilities advanced, were 
soon lost in the sterner issue of maintain- 
ing discipline. 

As was the case five years before, the 
class of 1832 formed a combination and 
pledged themselves not to recite from the 
separate figures. One can look across 
the gulf of three-quarters of a century 
and almost see with the eye the hushed 
excitement at the next recitation, when 
nine names were drawn from the tutor’s 
deadly box and nine men—tho not quite 
in succession, for several of the class 
yielded—deliberately refused to recite. 
Then the tutor, declared the recitation 
closed, that he had detected clear evidence 
of a combination and that the nine would 
be “reserved” for special punishment; 
and a little later three of the insurgents 
who were classed as ringleaders were 
summarily dismissed from the college. 

This drastic action of the faculty split 
the class of ninety-five men into two 
groups. About one-half submitted, but 
forty-four, including those under penalty, 
resolved to hang together. In a printed 
circular of the time, faded now with age, 
they give their reasons. In the first place 
they agree to return to recitation, submit 
to authority and recite from the diagram, 
but only on condition that the faculty 
pardons the members of the class whohad 
been punished. They declare that, in 
honor, they must stand by the men chosen 
by lot for penalty when no more guilty 
than themselves. They ask what pfo- 
priety or justice there would be if a court 
should sentence nine pirates to death and 
turn loose thirty-five others, who had 
pleaded guilty, to prey upon commerce. 
They assert also that two of the three 
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men selected as ringleaders have no title 
tothe name. Next the Forty-four declare 
that they will stand to the last united in 
their position and that they have put it 
beyond their own power—.e., by oath— 
to recede, even “ tho the clouds of preju- 
dice may obumbrate the intellectual per- 
ception in the cold calculations of utility.” 
Finally they declare that, if the Nine are 
penalized, the Thirty-five left will so 
break the college statutes as to force an 
equation of punishment. 

The faculty refused to receive a com- 
mittee of three from the Forty-four and 
waited seven days, presumptively to give 
the insurgents time to hear from their 
parents. Home influence, if exerted, was 
vain, and the Forty-four were dismissed 
from college. 

So far as the records can be traced, not 
one of them returned. The Yale graduate 
of to-day, looking back to that time far 
past, with all its actors dead, must see 
in certain heroic outlines that band of 
Forty-four, each an Ajax defying the 
academic and parental lightning, and, at 
an average age probably not exceeding 
seventeen years, casting their fair names 
and after careers on the altar of what 
they deemed undergraduate honor. Even 
then there were scruples as to the se- 
verity of the punishment in the faculty 
itself, where the records show that two 
professors dissented from the harsh de- 
cree. 

The rebellion made a great stir in the 
academic circles of the time, and there 
was acute interest as to the policy of 
other colleges in receiving the mutineers. 
The letters of President Day and of the 
elder Professor Silliman, who in those 
days was a kind of Nestor of the Yale 
faculty, show much correspondence on 
the subject. The faculty, as proved by 
the letters to the powers of other colleges, 
concede the independent right of those 
institutions to shelter the insurgents, but, 


in too covert a fashion, intimate that it- 


would have a bad effect if Yale were not 
sustained in her action. Rutgers appears 
to have dissented from the quasi theory 
of punishment after death, and admitted 
several of the rebels, and one or two mi- 
nor colleges seem to have stood with her. 
But most of the American colleges, in 
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terms less pronounced and expressive, 
took ground with President Quincy of 
Harvard, as indicated in the letter an- 
nexed : 

“ CAMBRIDGE, 24th of August, 1830. 
“My Dear Sir: 

“TI have received your statement of facts 
relative to the late difficulties at your seminary. 
You may rely upon it that there is but one 
sentiment in the community, and that coin- 
cident with the measures of your faculty. 

“T have had several applications to know 
whether the malcontents could be admitted 
here. Of course, I had but one answer: ‘ When- 
they brought a certificate that they had taken 
up their connections in good standing and to 
your satisfaction, their case might be consid- 
ered; without that never.’ 

“Very respectfully, 
“T am, your obedient servant, 
“Jos1AH QuINcy.” 


In the year 1879, as the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the class of 1832 drew near, 
there were eighteen of the Forty-four 
disjecta membra alive, and the class peti- 
tioned the corporation that they be 
granted the M. A. degree, with the usual 
privilege of enrollment with the class in 
the Triennial Catalogue. Time had long 
healed the ancient offense, and the cor- 
poration graciously assented. Yet the 
‘eighteen names carry the total graduat- 
ing list of ’32 up to only seventy-three in 
a class which, but for the insurrection, 
would probably have figured as_ the 
largest, save one, in the first third of the 
nineteenth century. But there were no 
more Conic Section rebellions. The ter- 
rors of sophomore mathematics con- 
tinued, to reach a climax in the hated 
biennial examinations of a later decade 
with their dubious triumphs of “ crib- 
bing ” and more dubious tales of stolen 
papers ; and the dread horrors of Puckle’s 
Conic Sections reappear in the lines of 
the old sophomore society song of the 
sixties : 

“Our workday harness now unbuckle, 

Demosthenes we give the slip; 
*T wixt cup of pleasure and of lip 
There rises up no shade of Puckle.” 


But those archaic woes of sophomore 
mathematics are now a thing of the past 
to a new Yale generation, which finds 
them expunged as a requirement in the 
elective system. 

New Haven, Conn. 
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English Literature 


THERE canbe no doubtaboutit ; the pub- 
lication of the second and fourth volumes 
of this pretentious history of English Lit- 
erature* only confirms the impression 
produced by the earlier issue—that the 
work, if critically considered, approaches 
a failure. To be sure, the emphasis laid 
in the title on the illustrations makes 
necessary a large restriction in this sweep- 
ing judgment. As a convenient collec- 
tion of pictures, bringing before the eye 
the men who have created our literature, 
together with innumerable curious auto- 
graphs and other illustrative material, the 
four volumes are both interesting and use- 
ful; altho even here it must be noted that 
not a few of the reproductions (e.g., the 
portraits of John Speed and Cooke in 
Vol. II) are unpardonably bad. But, af- 
ter all, it is as a written record and criti- 
cism of English Letters that the work 
must be judged; and it is, moreover, per- 
fectly fair to take into account the bulk 
and cost of the books in such a judgment. 
As a cheap, popular work (the text might 
all be printed in two comfortable octavos) 
it would meet with general approval; 
costing twenty-four dollars and weighing 
in avoirdupois not far from twenty-five 
pounds, it makes claims that demand a 
more stringent estimation. Our quarrel 
with it, in brief, is simply this, that we 
come to it expecting a work of authority 
and distinction, and are put off with 
something not above mediocre. 

As in the first volume, Mr. Garnett’s 
present portion of the task, extending 
from the accession of Elizabeth to the 
death of Shakespeare, is performed with 
a certain solidity of effect which is some- 
what calculated to disarm the caviller. 
One may point out as particularly clear 
and judicious the discussion of that still 
vexed question, the W. H. of Shake- 
speare’s Sonnets. Indeed, in the pres- 
entation of such matters Mr. Garnett 
usually shows a well poised mind and a 





* ENGLISH LITERATURE: AN ILLUSTRATED REC- 
orD. By Richard Garnett and Edmund Gosse. 
Vols. II and IV. New York: The Macmillan Co. 
$6.00 a volume. 
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well trained hand. Yet even in this section 
of the book there is a good deal that is 
unsatisfactory. As everywhere in the vol- 
umes, the arrangement, with its diversi- 
fication of types, tends to become freak- 
ish. Why, for instance, separate the 
treatment of Lodge’s prose and verse, 
when in Raleigh the two are grouped 
together? Mr. Garnett is a man 
of genuine scholarship and enormous 
reading, but we observe, as in _ his 
earlier work, a tendency at times to- 
ward irrelevant allusion that touches 
pretty closely on pedantry. So, too, in 
the treatment of Spenser his comparative 
criticism would have been stronger if he 
had confined himself more closely to 
Ariosto and said less of Tasso and Camo- 
ens, with whom Spenser had so much 
less in common. Indeed, the whole effect 
of this study of Spenser is diffuse and 
feeble—and there was such an oppor- 
tunity of doing something really worth 
while. 

Mr. Gosse, to whom is due half of 
volume II and all of volume IV, as 
always, has written gracefully, with oc- 
casional passages of real felicity. His 
remarks now and then are capital for 
point and justness ; but, taken as a whole, 
his work here, as before, cannot escape 
the charge of mediocrity. The damaging 
question will not be laid: Is there any- 
thing in these pretentious volumes that 
could not readily be got in more accessible 
and convenient form? Even when rising 
above mediocrity, his manner too often 
leaves the mind dissatisfied. But it is 
only fair to quote an example of this 
fault: 

“For all his excessive attachment to revolu- 
tionary ideas, Shelley retains much more of the 
age of Gray than either Keats, Coleridge, oF 
Wordsworth; his style, carefully considered, is 
seen to rest on a basis built about 1760, from 
which it is every moment springing and spark- 
ling like a fountain in columns of ebullient 
lyrism. But sweep away from Shelley what- 
ever gives us exquisite pleasure, and the resid- 
uum will be found to belong to the eighteenth 
century.” 

That we are inclined to reckon one of 
the most original apercgus in the tw? 
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volumes, and, apart from the somewhat 
overblown rhetoric of the language, we 
are further inclined, tho hesitatingly, to 
accept it as good criticism. Our dissatis- 
faction arises from the light way in which 
so essential a matter is dismissed; a seri- 
ous history of literature should have 
paused to discuss so questionable a 
theory. 

Elsewhere Mr. Gosse falls into a meth- 
od that is either totally inadequate or mis- 
leading. Thus, the scant treatment ac- 
corded William Browne is nothing less 
than absurd, when one considers the in- 
direct influence of Browne on modern 
writers through Keats. One expects un- 
der Quarles something more than the 
mere mention of his “ Emblems.” And 
it is scarcely judicious to sum up Carlyle 
by saying that “ we are beginning now to 
admit a voice and nothing more, yet at 
worst what a resonant and imperial 
clarion of a voice!” After all, the wis- 
dom of our fathers is something more to 
us than vox e¢ preterea nil. 


3 
Elizabeth in Ruegen. 


THE most marked characteristic of 
Frau Elizabeth is her desire to get away 
from people and to take the whole read- 
ing public into her confidence in expatiat- 
ing on her love for solitude. Even the 
patient “ man of wrath ” and those ador- 
able infants whom the irreverent have 
dubbed the “ March-hare baby,” the 
“April-fool baby” and the “ June-bug 
baby,” are only endurable for brief pe- 
tiods. If she ever invites us to her ances- 
tral country seat in Pomerania (ancestral 
on her husband’s side), we shall decline, 
because she would write a book telling 
what bores we were. 

In this book* the narrative thread is 
the effort of Frau Elizabeth to escape 
from four persons whom the reader, on 
the contrary, finds exceedingly interest- 
ing. The German professor, who does 
not take his wife seriously enough, and 
Cousin Charlotte, who, being a new 
woman, takes everything seriously, even 
her professorial husband ; the wife of the 
English bishop and the Oxford boy ; per- 
haps we should also add the coachman 
and the imperturbable Gertrud—all these 


* THE ADVENTURES OF DLIZABETH IN RUBGEN. By 
the Author of “ Blizabeth and Her German Gar- 
den.” New York: The Macmillan Company. $1.50. 
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chase one another about the island of 
Ruegen through the various summer re- 
sorts in the most amusing fashion for ten 
days. It is a delightful trip, much 
pleasanter than going to Ruegen in per- 
son, for the ordinary person has not the 
Frau Elizabeth’s eye for the picturesque 
in nature and the grotesque in her fellow- 
beings. It does not rain till the middle 
of the book, and then only enough to 
make it interesting, and the mosquitoes 
do not stick their bills into the story in 
any obtrusive manner, so it: differs de- 
cidedly from the usual summer resort 
story or the usual summer resort itself. 

As all geographical romances should, 
this volume has a map for the benefit of 
those readers whose knowledge of Riigen 
is hazy with the mists of the Baltic. As 
a proof that the island was really circum- 
vectated by Frau Elizabeth there is a red 
line showing her route. 

Like all her other books, this one is not 
written in plain black ink, but with pas- 
tels. It overflows with the colors of for- 
ests and sea and sky, and these change 
with her mood. The chameleon takes 
the color of its surroundings: Frau Eliza- 
beth tints the whole landscape with her 
emotions. We shall never go to Ruegen, 
for it would inevitably be disappointing. 


& 


A Romance of a Dogma 


WHat would be the effect on the 
world if an inscription should be discov- 
ered in Jerusalem reading, “I, Joseph of 
Arimathza, took the body of Jesus, the 
Nazarene, from the tomb where it was 
first laid and hid it in this place”? Ac- 
cording to Mr. Guy Thorne* the result 
would be an instantaneous outbreak of 
crime and brutality all over the world. 
Anarchy would take the place of govern- 
ment; women would be maltreated and 
enslaved; the Turks and the pagans 
would overrun Europe as they did in the 
Middle Ages. Nobody would be happy 
except the Jews,-the Mohammedans and 
the Unitarians, and they not for long. 
The Catholics, who are forbidden to read 
about the discovery, and the Churchmen 
who know it is a forgery by the evidence 
of their inner consciousness, are the rem- 
nant who save the world. 


* WHEN IT WAs Dark. The Story of « Great 
Conspiracy. By Guy Thorne. New York: G. P, 
Putnam’s Sons. $1.50. 
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The importance of theological dogma 
has probably never been more strongly 
asserted in a work of fiction, and to most 
readers it will seem grossly exaggerated. 
When we remember that the dogma in 
question was rejected by a large part of 
the early Christians, that it is denied by 
some sects at the present time, and dis- 
regarded or ignored by a large propor- 
tion of the members of all denominations, 
who are not noticeably inferior in moral- 
ity to their more orthodox contempo- 
raries, there appears to be little ground 
for thinking that the consequences of 
dropping one clause of the Apostles’ 
Creed would be so immediately disas- 
trous as the author believes. 

The style of the book is a close imita- 
tion of that of Marie Corelli. Many of 
the characters are portraits, those of 
Premier Balfour and Mrs. Humphry 
Ward being especially prominent. Every 
time American politics is alluded to ludi- 
crous mistakes are made. 


a 


Parsifal and the Grail 


THE search for the Grail did not cease 
with the disbanding of King Arthur’s Or- 
der of the Round Table. It is still car- 
ried on with the same eagerness in our 
own day as in the days of chivalry, tho 
now by scholars instead of knights, who 
search through the literature of all ages 
and languages in hopes of finding in some 
out of way place and strange disguise 
that magic vessel which in the course of 
history has been the receptacle of so 
many different ideas. Nor is the story 
of this literary quest less interesting than 
that of the Middle Age. On the con- 
trary, we find either Kufferath* or Tuni- 
sont more enjoyable and exciting than 
Sir Thomas Malory. To trace back the 
genealogy of a legend such as this is not 
easy, for its ramifications extend through 
the field of poetry, theology, history, 
drama, music and mythology. The Ger- 
man courts have decided that it is libel- 


* THE PARSIFAL OF RICHARD WAGNER, WITH AC- 
COUNTS OF THE PHRCEVAL OF CHRETIEN DE TROIES 
AND THE PARZIVAL OF WOLFRAM VON ESCHENBACH. 
Translated from the French of Maurice Kufferath 
by Louise M. Henermann. With the Leading Motifs 
in Musical Notation and Illustrations of the Scenes 
at the Metropolitan Opera House. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co. $1.50. 

+ THE GRAAL PROBLEM: FROM WALTER MAP TO 
RICHARD WAGNER. By J. 8S. Tunison. Cincinnati: 
The Robert Clarke Company. $1.25. 
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ous to accuse Herr Conried of the “ Theft 
of the Grail,” and, as for the group of 
legends associated with it, they have 
passed through so many hands as to be 
quite common property. 

Wagner’s dramatic poetry, like his mu- 
sic, is lacking in simplicity and unity. 
Like that kind of stained glass which is 
made by throwing into the pot small 
pieces of all sorts and colors of glass and 
heating them until they fuse together, but 
not enough to lose their identity, so in 
the making of his music dramas Wag- 
ner never completely melts together the 
glittering fragments of legendary lore 
he collects. Compare his use of the Ar- 
thurian legends with that of Tennyson. 
Tennyson’s poems are symmetrical and 
pellucid to a fault, and he might have 
been the originator of characters and in- 
cidents he uses, so far as one could tell 
by internal evidence. Wagner’s “ Parsi- 
fal,” on the contrary, is chaotic. It con- 
tains many parts that are not significant, 
and allusions that are not comprehensible, 
except to scholars, and not always to 
them. In appropriating for his own use 
the themes and characters and incidents 
of older poets he retains much that in its 
new setting is meaningless and imperti- 
nent. “ Parsifal” reminds one of a 
Roman church built from pagan ruins, 
wherein one recognizes a pillar from a 
temple of Minerva, and on the base of the 
altar storie catches a glimpse of a baccha- 
nalian bas-relief. Parsifal, Kundry, 
Klingsor, Gurnemanz have in their time 
played many parts. The spear, the ban- 
quet, the enchanted castle, the kiss of en- 
lightenment have meant very different 
things. The Holy Grail has not always 
been holy nor even a cup. In one of its 
previous states of existence it was the 
magic stone of the Arabian legends. _ 

It is curious to see how patriotic preju- 
dices enter even into such a field as this 
“ Science of Fairy Tales.” The French 
accuse Eschenbach of distorting the 
legend he borrowed from their country. 
English authors talk mostly of Walter 
Maps, and the Germans slight Chrétien. 
Kufferath’s Parsifal gives a very com- 
prehensive account of the Wagnerian 
opera and the sources of the material of 
which it is constructed. The quotations 
from Chrétien’s “ Perceval,” which has 
never been completely translated into 
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English, are here rendered in fairly 
smooth but not very literal verse. 

Tunison’s Graal Problem is a small 
but scholarly book, of which the chief 
contribution to the literature of the sub- 
ject is the study of the influence of ec- 
clesiastical dogma on the form of the 
grail stories. Very likely this is exag- 
gerated, but some interesting points are 
emphasized. We are willing to go as far 
as any one in the fascinating pastime of 
tracing the derivation of names, but we 
refuse to accept Mr. Tunison’s theory 
that Flegetanis is merely a corruption of 
Retines. 

Mr. Haweis’s Parsifal,+ reprinted from 
his “ Musical Memories,” gives his in- 
terpretation and personal impressions of 
the opera as given in Baireuth. It gives 
in brief just what the ordinary person 
wants to know before seeing it. 


J 


China’s Book of Martyrs. By Luella Miner. 


New York, Boston and Chicago: The Pil- 
grim Press. 


$1.50 net. 


The author tells a thrilling story of the 
martyrdom of thirty thousand Christians 
in China. It is in the form of narratives, 
testimonies of the dying and experiences 
related to Miss Miner during the siege of 
Pekin and an ensuing year’s residence in 
Cathay. The compiled statements prove 
unquestionably that the Boxer uprising 
was waged more for politics than relig- 
ion. Their war cry, Shaerh-maoitze, 
could not be interpreted “ Kill Chris- 
tians;” it meant the extermination of 
foreign devils, who were stealing China. 
The centers of massacre were Pekin, 
Tung Chow, Pao-ting-fu, Tientsin, Kal- 
gan, Tsu Hua, K’ai Pung and the Man- 
churian villages. Deep impression was 
made upon missionaries and other for- 
eigners by the dignity and courage with 
which the natives met death. Putting 
aside the natural feeling which all have 
for self-sacrifice, it must be confessed 
that the strongest characteristic of the 
Chinese races has been their willingness 
to die for a cause they believed in. Grate- 
fully they give their lives for father, 
brother or son, and Cathay is believed to 
be the only country where an unmarried 
innocent man may voluntarily receive the 





t ParsiraL: STORY AND ANALYSIS OF WAGNER’S 
Great OppRA. By H. R. Haweis. New York: Funk 
& Wagnalls Company. 40 cents. 
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knife for the condemned criminal, a mar- 
ried man with family. Christianity has 
added luster to this racial virtue of self- 
sacrifice. During the plague riots at Can- 
ton the lives of women missionaries were 
saved by their Chinese converts, most of 
whom were secretly murdered for their 
deeds. Account of the Boxer revolt is 
not given in detail, the pages being de- 
voted to the tragedies of the victims. The 
stories of the beggar-boy, the old rag- 
picker and the Jesus Church Bible woman 
will place the Chinese people in better 
light before the world than whole sets of 
encyclopedias and volumes of diplomatic 
letters. These plain people together with 
native pastors and students carried mes- 
sages to Tientsin, worked in the trenches, 
made sandbags and undertook the most 
dangerous exploits to relieve the be- 
sieged city of Pekin. Wherever for- 
eigners were led forth to execution their 
faithful converts shared death with them, 
tho offered life for recantation. Several 
cases are recorded where fathers and 
mothers were dispatched first, and when 
the time for the children came, the faith- 
ful Chinaman clasped them in his arms 
and died with them. Not a cry of the 
missionary child for a comrade in death 
was left unanswered. The testimonies 
seem a repetition of scenes in the French 
Revolution, when a nation’s chivalry rose 
to the climax at the mouth of the grave. 
The elaborate funerals given the mar- 
tyrs when peace was declared is pathet- 
ically alluded to, but happily in good 
taste ; the revenge of Russian soldiers for 
Christian persecution is lightly dealt with. 
The book is a memorial and plea for the 
Chinese Christians, and any thought of 
literary effort is swallowed up in the mere 
recital of the sufferings of yellow human- 
ity in the summer of 1900. 


Js 


The Passover Service. For Passover Eve in 
the Home. Arranged by Mrs. Philip 
Cowen. New York: Philip Cowen. 


This is a paper-covered booklet of 107 
alternating pages in Hebrew (or Ara- 
maic) and English translation, giving the 
full service for Passover ; and very relig- 
ious and interesting it is to a Gentile, 
and very useful to a Jew, especially be- 
cause of the improved translation into 
good English. We observe that the trans- 
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lation of the Psalms follows substantially 
the Common Version, but with some va- 
riations. After the solemn service is 
ended there comes the more amusing part 
for the children who have kept awake for 
it. These are the numbers repeated: 

“Who knows one? 

“A. (By children.) I know one. One is our 
God who is over heaven and earth. 

“Who knows two? 

“ A. I know two. Two are the Tables of 
the Covenant; but one is our God who is over 
heaven and earth.” 


Then follow the other numbers up to 
thirteen. Three are the Patriarchs; four 
are the Mothers of Israel (Sarah, Re- 
bekah, Leah and Rachel), and so up to 
the thirteen attributes of God. And each 
answer goes back and repeats all that 
have gone before. And, finally, comes the 
singing of the song, “One Only Kid,” 
which father bought for two zuzim. But 
the cat ate the kid, and the dog bit the 
cat, and the stick beat the dog, etc., all 
repeated after the old way we all know. 
But the beauty of it is the interpretation: 
The kid is the chosen people; the two 
zuzim are the tables of the law; the cat is 
Egypt; the dog is Assyria; the stick is 
Persia; the fire is Alexander; the ox is 
the Roman Empire; the butcher is the 
Moslem power, after which will come the 
angel of death to kill the butcher, and 
then will appear the Holy One, who con- 
cludes the story in a more pious way than 
we had learned it from Mother Goose. 

x 
The Direct and Fundamental Proofs of the 
Christian Religion. By George William 
Knox. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $1.20 net. 

It is fitting that a Yale lectureship 
should bear the name of Nathaniel Wil- 
liam Taylor, and the first course of lec- 
tures, delivered by Professor Knox, of 
Union Seminary, in the winter of 1903 
is a worthy memorial of the great leader 
of the “ New England Theology.” Dr. 
Knox was heard by large audiences at 
Yale last winter, and his lectures demon- 
strate that a new apologetics, based upon 
the modern view of the world, is pos- 
sible, and also may be made helpful and 
stimulating. The title of the lectures is 
a phrase from Butler’s Analogy. To 
Bishop Butler the “direct and funda- 
mental proofs of the Christian Religion ” 


were miracles. To Dr. Knox they are 
the religious teachings and the ethical 
ideals of Jesus. Those teachings and 
ideals are facts before us, and in the 
records of Christianity and in the lives 
of Christian men they challenge our at- 
tention. We find they satisfy our re- 
ligious cravings; they are the response 
we need to our religious nature. The 
ethics of Jesus, rightly interpreted, are 
the only practical map of life. 

“Tt is not the teachings of Christ which are 
impracticable, but their rejection, making na- 
tions armed camps, and leading each to legis- 
late with sole regard to its own supposed in- 
terests.” 


The moral ideals of Jesus and his truths 
of God and the soul are positive forces, 
actually at work in the world. They live 
as ideals and inspirations in the hearts 
of many men. Now these ideals are our 
estimates. of worth, dream landscapes 
which we believe in with all our soul and 
which we work to realize. Thus the 
Christian faith answers the test of reality 
by its correspondence to an established 
order of facts, an order established not 
as yet in the world of things, but in the 
hearts of those who are competent to 
judge, the men of faith. Thus the direct 
and fundamental proofs are found in the 
quality of the religion itself, in the life 
of Christ, the self-sacrifice in which He 
died, and the ethics which his spirit em- 
bodies. The argument thus unworthily 
condensed is enriched by illustrations 
from the conflict of Buddhism and Con- 
fucianism in China, and thus the essay 
bears not inaccurately its sub-title, “an 
essay in comparative apologetics.” It is 
common to say that present-day apolo- 
getics are of no value because men no 
longer occupy the ground on which the 
apologists stand. This cannot be said of 
the essay of Dr. Knox, and on the new 
ground and from the,modern view of the 
world he has made a worthy defense of 
fundamental Christian convictions. 


& 


A Manual of Coaching. By Fairman Rogers. 
Illustrated. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin 
cott Co. ' 

The popularity of coaching for a pas- 
time has for a long time been very great 
in England. Its enjoyment is necessarily 
limited to persons of easy circumstances, 
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but the pomp and circumstance of coach- 
ing lend to it much that is spectacular 
which always mightily appeals to a cer- 
tain class. Coaching has obtained a mod- 
erate foothold in this country, and the 
present book will be quite interesting to 
those who are beginning to feel some- 
thing of its spell. Some history of the 
development of the coach appropriately 
opens the volume. The distinction be- 
tween the coach and a drag is made clear. 
The coach parts and accessories are de- 
scribed, as well as the coach variants. 
Something is said about American 
coaches. The whip and its use is deftly 
touched upon, and so is the harnessand the 
appropriate coaching attire. The author 
tabulates the rules of the road and inci- 
dentally mentions accidents that will hap- 
pen in coaching in spite of all care. A 
couple of pages are devoted to coach calls 
on the horn, and some interesting coach- 
ing medals or tokens are figured. The 
manual is well made up and the material 
in it is discriminately chosen. 


a 


Tennessee Todd. By G W. Ogden. New 
York: A. S. Barnes & Co. $1.50. 


The test of an author’s genius is his 
ability to create a natural situation, and 
to interpret the types that belong to it 
with sufficient dramatic power to produce 
the effect of real life. In such a writer an 
immaturity of style may be easily par- 
doned if he is a literary novice, but it 
must be condemned as a lazy ugliness if 
it comes from slovenly habits of thought. 
Now, Mr. Ogden’s story is so refreshing- 
ly told, gives such an incisive impression 
of life and conditions along the mud 
banks of the Mississippi River, that we 
are disposed to attribute his purely lit- 
erary faults to a lack of experience in 
managing some of the mechanical effects 
sO necessary in securing correct artistic 
proportions for any work of fiction. The 
plot of the story grows out of the strug- 
gle between the steamboat lines on the 
Mississippi and the young railroads that 
crawled down through the rich river val- 
ley after the Civil War, grasping the 
land, traffic and every form of industry 
with a thousand tentacles. But the most 
engaging figure in the story is that of 
“ Tennessee Todd,” the pilot’s daughter. 
It is scarcely an exaggeration to say that 
this girl is a new and significant character 


in the year’s fiction. It is not unusual 
for an author to metamorphose some 
woman belonging to the class known as 
“pore white trash” into a creature of 
wit, beauty and culture. This is a trick 
of the imagination easily accomplished ; 
but in the character of “ Tennessee 
Todd” Mr. Ogden achieved a more diffi- 
cult task. She is not idealized, but illu- 
minated by a passion that casts a red 
glow into the sullen darkness and upon 
the heroic stupidity of her silent, primi- 
tive nature. There are other notable 
characters in the story, but this woman 
is a revelation of her savage feminine 
kind, who compels admiration even while 
she excites social repulsion. The book 
deserves to attract especial attention in 
St. Louis and New Orleans, which may 
be called the two freight depots of the 
author’s imagination. 


a 


The Little Chevalier. By M. E..M. Davis. 
Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. $1.50. 

Since the historical novelist has made 
himself a sort of literary second for every 
authentic, or imaginary duelist in history, 
we have had a bloody season in fiction. 
But it is a mistake to suppose that all the 
changes have been rung upon this roman- 
tic sword practice, for the author of The 
Little Chevalier has at last passed the 
limit where she makes a French girl liv- 
ing in New Orleans during the eighteenth 
century one of the principals in a duel 
with a young vicomte. The reason for 
the duel and the results make a pleasant 
tale sure to entertain Mrs. Davis’ friends 
in New Orleans ; but the duel itself is the 
distinguishing feature of the novel, since 
before this time not even the historical 
romancer has created a situation so pre- 
posterous as this, where a woman in 
breeches, with pretty “ wrists of steel,” 
defends a dead father’s honor upon the 
bloody sands. 

s&s 


A Touch of Sun. By Mary Hallock Foote. 
Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin 

& Co. $1.50 
This volume of short stories vary in 
merit and interest, but they convey some 
intimations of why life in the West is so 
unconventional. Even sentiment is topsy- 
turvy, because the emotions are harassed 
by the natural scenery, threatened by the 
desert, challenged by the mountains, 
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Thus the advent of a woman means to 
the dusty hermits of that region one form 
or another of romantic insanity. They 
are in no condition spiritually or mentally 
to practice the arts of refined courtship. 
They have a bushwhacking temper and a 
strident energy in the making of love, 
very shocking to the sensibilities of the 
young lady, who is invariably imported, 
shirt-waists and all, from the East. But 
the author manages the situation with a 
courage and barbaric decision that is re- 
freshing. F 


A Kidnapped Colony. 
Shipman Andrews. 
& Brothers, $1.25. 
The plot of this story has the merit 
of some novelty, but not that of prob- 
ability. In these days of speedy commu- 
nication it is difficult to imagine a British 
colony, especially a military post, be- 
ing ruled by an impostor—and an 
American impostor at that—even for a 
few days. The punctilious formality of 
the diplomatic, consular and colonial 
service of governments in receiving and 
presenting credentials is jauntily ignored 
in A Kidnapped Colony; the impostor 
lands and instantly proceeds to govern 
Bermuda as tho vice-governors ad in- 
terim and credentials had no place in 
colonial service. Why must the Ameri- 
can promoter abroad necessarily be vul- 
gar tho kind? It has become almost a 
chronic habit to portray the traveling 
American capitalist as a vulgarian, and 
as one whose speech betrays the de- 
ficiency of even the most rudimentary 
education. The type has been exploited 
inordinately in both fiction and plays. 
Are there no American business men of 
education amd refinement? And why 
must the American promoter, who has 
the intelligence to grasp large problems 
and put through great business ventures, 
be made to talk like a combination of 
rustic and Bowery boy? Why, also, 
must he inevitably hail from Oshkosh? 
Oshkosh, we think, has been punished 
enough, and we yearn for a change. Do 
waves look dark in a “ red-and-orange 
sunset?” They might through shaded 
goggles, but it is hardly conceivable that 
the eye not color-blind could attest this 
singularity. This, occurring in the open- 
ing lines of the story, is a specimen of 
the author’s carelessness at times. It is 


By Mary Raymond 
New York: Harper 
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certainly all of the “ touch-and-go style ” 
that the publishers advertise for the 
work, tho the claim that “ it gives charm 
and vivacity to the tale” might well be 
questioned. ee 


The Life and Principate of the Emperor Nero. 
By Bernard W. Henderson. Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott Co., $3.00 net. 

This is an “endeavor to restore the 
Emperor Nero from his position of ter- 
rible isolation as the Abomination of Sin 
upon this earth into the ranks of a com- 
mon humanity,” and seems to be based 
on the idea that, despite all that has been 
written concerning that rather unpleasant 
potentate, he is still the “figure of me- 
dieval legend.” Readers of ample leisure 
with a taste for delving into masses of 
irrelevant padding may find that the au- 
thor has somewhere said something new 
on the subject. We have not encountered 
it. The best part of the book is the bib- 
liography at the end. 

& 


Stella Fregelius. By H. Rider Haggard. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co. 

We read that Orpheus charmed Eu- 
rydice back from the gates of death—a 
myth that fascinates even modern un- 
belief. Some such fascination clings to 
this romance, which is the story of a 
living lover who succeeds in getting his 
dead sweetheart to appear to him again. 
But the solid, homely English details 
woven into the story make it, at times, 
absurdly funny, tho to create this effect 
lies very far indeed from the writer’s in- 
tention. It is as if a ghost should appear 
in Piccadilly, in a cab, wearing a monocle 
and munching a bit of beef. 

a 
Shakespeare’s Homeland. By W. Salt Brass- 
ington, F.S.A. New York: E. P. Dutton 
& Co., $2.50. 

Pilgrims to Stratford could desire no 
fuller assistance than is given them by 
this elaborate and beautifully illustrated 
volume. Its author’s zeal has led him 
to make unwearied research not only in 
Shakespeare’s town itself, but in the 
whole of the countryside. The book, 
however, is not a mere companion to the 
map of Warwickshire, but offers many 
facts of service to the Shakespeare ex- 
positor. It is therefore of literary inter- 
est, tho its primary value is antiquarian. 
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Getting a Living. The Problem of Wealth 
and Poverty—of Profits, Wages and Tiade 
Unionism. By George L. Bolen. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. $2.00 net. 


Mr. Bolen’s book has many of the 
familiar marks of a work intended for 
paternalistic distribution. The labor- 
unionists and radicals would appear to 
be getting troublesome, and therefore to 
be in need of wise counsel from above. 
We doubt not that some benevolent na- 
tional association of employers will ac- 
cept the book for gratuitous circulation 
among those who are supposed to need 
its teachings. There are 762 pages of 
it, and all of them are devoted to the task 
of proving that the present industrial or- 
der is about the best possible in the best 
of all possible worlds. The social re- 
formers and labor-unionists are, it is ad- 
mited, flaws in the general perfection ; 
but they may be corrected or eliminated. 
The labor-unions would appear to be a 
pretty bad lot. “ For intolerance and 
tyranny,” writes the author (p. 645) “no 
other force now appears in civilized lands 
that approaches unionism.” Violence is 
their main weapon, too, and their mem- 
bers are fully aware of it, as the follow- 
ing “ childlike and bland” argument (p. 
555-6) will show: 


“The resentment aroused among unionists 
in 1893 by Judge Jenkins’s assertion that ‘no 
strike can be effective without compulsion and 
force,’ must have arisen from the element of 
truth in his assertion, since if it had been 
wholly and clearly untrue denial would have 
been unnecessary and excitement over the 
matter unlikely.” 


Some merit is seen in child-labor laws, 
but, on the whole, the checking by the 
courts of labor legislation is desirable (p. 
545). The author’s uniform and undis- 
criminating praise of court decisions will 
need revision in a second edition, the 
Federal Supreme Court, in the Kansas 
eight-hour case, having rudely shattered 
some of his arguments. As for the al- 
leged abuse of injunctions in labor dis- 
putes, the author has been unable to dis- 
cover it. Rather he fears that the judges 
have been too lenient in punishing con- 
tempt (p. 569). Even the assumption 
of divine vicegerency in industrial con- 
trol is sanctioned. “ Mr. Bacr’s divine 
right of private ownership, tho it answers 
well to declaim against, is found after all 


to have a basis disconcertingly sound ” 


(p. 754). 
& 


Austro-Hungarian Life in Town and Coun- 
try. By Francis H. E. Palmer. New 
York: C. P. Putnam’s Sons, $1.20 net. 

There is no other European country of 
equal importance of which so little is 
known in the United States as Austria- 

Hungary, notwithstanding the fact that 

it has contributed so largely to our popu- 

lation, especially in the mining regions. 

The hazy ideas of most Americans on 

the characteristics of the numerous races 

which go to make up this heterogeneous 
empire make such a book as this very 
welcome, altho it is neither profound nor 
brightly written. The author passes in 
rapid review the customs and costumes, 
the language and political life of Mag- 
yars and Austrians and the minor na- 
tionalities associated with these dominant 
races. In our opinion the. author has 
made a slight mistake in saying the Hun- 
garian farm laborers are classed as béres 
and betyars. Betyar means loafer, and 
if you should apply such an opprobrious 
term to a laborer it would probably result 
in his ceasing to be a laborer, at least in 
your employ. Perhaps buytér is the word 
meant. 

& 


Merely Mary Ann. By I. Zangwill. Illus- 
trated by scenes from the play. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. Paper, 50 cents. 
It was a curious lapse of taste which 

led Mr. Zangwill to give “The Grey 
Wig ”—which is rather of a dull sketch 
for him—the leading part and title-rdle 
of a collection of stories containing so 
original and charming a personage as 
Merely Mary Ann. But concealed as she 
was under the grey wig, she was speed- 
ily discovered, and people persisted in 
asking the librarians for the “ Mary Ann 
book,” and so caused the publishers to re- 
lease her from her uncongenial surround- 
ings. Like many other girls in modern 
novels, she has taken to the stage, for- 
tunately in this case without losing her 
character. Eleanor Robson has given a 
real interpretation and development of 
the character, and no one who has fallen 
in love with Mary Ann of the story need 
fear to see the play. In books and plays 
and real life nowadays it is rare enough 
that we find a woman who is “ merely ” 
lovable, teachable and honest. 











Literary Notes 


“Wuo’s Wuo 1n New York City AND 
State” (L. R. Hamersly Company, New York) 
follows closely on the lines of previous publi- 
cations covering wider territory, and like them 
is useful for addresses and biographical data. 
We have looked in vain to find in it half a dozen 
names which certainly should be in such a book, 
but such disappointments are to a certain ex- 
tent inevitable. 


....T hose who wish to form some acquaint- 
ance with the mystical philosophy of Lao-Tze, 
the rival of the ceremonial and materialistic 
ethics of Confucius, will find most useful the 
extracts from the Tao Teh King, published by 
the Open Court Publishing Company (Chicago) 
as No. 55 of the Religion of Science Library 
(25 cents). No. 54 of the same series (50 
cents) contains St. Anselm’s theological works. 


....‘ The Record of a Family” (G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, New York, $2.50) contains spaces 
for those dates, weights, notes and measure- 
ments of children which parents so commonly 
begin to record with their first child, but which 
are usually allowed to lapse after a few years. 
This volume has space for such data for five 
children, from birth to maturity, with statis- 
tical tables by which the conscientious parent 
can see if his children are getting teeth, measles, 
vaccinated, schooled, engaged and married at 
the proper time of life. 








































....We have recently received the following 
new volumes of the Temple Series of, Bible 
Characters and Scripture Handbook: “A 
Prince of Old Testament History,” by the 
Rev. O. R. Barnicott; “ Abraham and the 
Patriarchal Age,” by Rev. Professor Duff; 
“Joseph and the Land or Egypt,” by Prof. 
A. H. Sayce; “Joshua and the Conquest of 
Palestine,” by Rev. W. H. Bennett; “ The 
Religions in India, Brahmanism and Bud- 
dhism,” by the Rev. Allen Menzies. These are 
published by Lippincott at 40 cents in cloth, 
and since they are both scholarly and readable, 
they are useful for Sunday School work in 
many ways. 
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Pebbles 


A LIST FOR LIBRARIES. 


Not to be behind other periodicals of the day 
we have prepared the following annotated list 
of the most important books relating to Japan, 
China and Russia. Of course, every Carnegie 
in the country has the standard works, such as 
“The Muddle Kingdom” and “Korea: The 
Land of the Morning Clam ” and “ Bird-Tracks 
in Japan.” The material on the period of the 
Boxer rebellion is also abundant. All the for- 
eigners who were in the siege of Pekin kept 
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diaries, and most of them found publishers. 
The public libraries at that time laid in cords 
of such books as “ China in Disorder,” “ China 
Out of Temper,” “China Moulting,” “China 
in Conniptions,” “The Smash Up of China” 
and the opposing volume to this, “ China Not 
What It is Cracked Up to Be.” On Japan we 
have a number of such scholarly works as 
“Hurrah for Japan,’ “Japan Awake” and 
“Japan Rubbing Her Eyes.” “The Land of 
the Rising Chrysanthemums, by One Who Has 
Been There” (3 vols., $15 net), is of especial 
value, because the author was on board a ship 
which stopped for three hours in the harbor of 
Nagasaki and observed the island closely with 
an opera glass. “The Heart of Japan with 
an Appendix on the Liver,” is also noteworthy. 
“ Mesdames Cherry-blossom and Mosquito,” is 
by an author who went one better than other 
students of social life, and married two Japan- 
ese wives, which enabled him to get a remark- 
able insight into their domestic charms. This, 
together with “Gay Geisha Girls,” the careful 
librarian will place it in Class Q. “In Pro- 
hibited Hongkong” (2 vols., $18) is by the only 
white man ever allowed to live in the city, 
which he penetrated disguised as a Standard 
Oil drummer. The probable site of the great 
land battle of the war is described in “ From 
Antung to Wiju” by one who made this diffi- 
cult journey in person, with his kodak going 
like a kinetescope all the time. “China: the 
Land of Confusion,” is a work we heartily 
commend. (Other publishers can have their 
books commended with equal heartiness on the 
same terms.) Attention should be called to 
such biographies as “ The Great White Feath- 
ered Czar” and “The Dowager Impress of 
China,” and such important poems as “ Had- 
dem Bad; the Bear That Walks Like a Rus- 
sian.” Such books on Russia as the following 
are too well known to need more than mention: 
“The Knout and the Knouted,” “ Pacific Rus- 
sia,” “Sighs from Siberia; or Life Among 
the Exiles,” “ Ker-Choo: the Land of the Fall- 
ing Thermometer,” “How I Boxed with the 
Boxers and Cosseted the Cossacks.” Through 
the courtesy and prescience of the publishers, 
we are able to announce some forthcoming 
works: “Russia Japanned,” “The Rising in 
the Yeast,” “The Yellow veril or the Mongol 
Weights,” by Reise Kaiser, and “ The Yell-Oh- 
See,” by Admiral Alexieff, and “ Where Is the 
Japanese Army? a Problem Play,” by Kuro- 
patkin. The present Czar, when he was only a 
’vitch, traveled in Japan, and is expected to 
write a book on “ How I Tripped Over Japan.” 
The gifted authors of “Lethergo Gallegher” 
and the “Call of the Wild Sea Wolf from the 
Abyss,” have been sent to the front, as they 
deserve to be, and we may expect books from 
them equal to any of their previous works of 
fictior 
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Editorials 


The Merger Decision 


THE Supreme Court has decided that 
the Northern Securities merger was 
made in violation of the Sherman act; 
but the decision was rcached by a bare 
majority of the Court, a majority de- 
pending upon the adhesion of Justice 
Brewer, whose separate opinion is the 
most important and significant part of 
the record in this memorable case. If 
Justice Brewer should go over to the 
minority in any similar case hereafter, 
the minority would become a majority. 
His separate opinion leaves him perfect- 
ly free to do so. He had been with the 
majority, he said, in the four preced- 
ing decisions, and did not regret his 
action; but he thought the prevailing 
opinions in those cases went too far. 
Instead of holding that the Sherman 
Anti-Trust act included all contracts, 
reasonable or unreasonable, in restraint 
of interstate trade, the ruling should 
have been that the contracts then under 
consideration were wumnreasonable _re- 
straints of such trade, and therefore 
within the scope of the act. 

“Congress did not intend by that Act to 

reach and destroy those minor contracts in par- 
tial restraint of trade which a long course of 
decisions at common law had affirmed were 
reasonable and ought to be upheld. The pur- 
pose was rather to add a statutory prohibition 
which prescribed penalties and remedies to 
nullify those contracts which were in direct 
restraint of trade, unreasonable and against 
public policy.” 
It may be inferred that in any case 
coming before the Court hereafter, un- 
der the Sherman act, his vote will be 
cast for the defendant if, in his judg- 
ment, the restraint in question has not 
been unreasonable and against public. 
policy. The restraint in this case was, 
to his mind, clearly unreasonable. 

Altho the Government apparently 
seeks to confine this decision to a con- 
demnation of the holding company as a 
device designed to evade the law, it seems 
to us that under Justice Harlan’s (the 
prevailing) opinion there are other il- 
legal combinations in the railroad world. 


Notable examples of the virtual con- 
solidation of parallel and naturally com- 
peting lines could be cited. It may be 
that in one or two instances there ought, 
in the interest of the public good, to be 
prosecutions like this one against the 
consolidation of two parallel lines be- 
tween the Lakes and the Pacific. In 
other cases, however, prosecution would 
serve no good purpose. Original con- 
ditions could not be restored. If they 
could be, the public would not gain by a 
forcible separation of parts so long 
united. 

We presume that if such cases should 
come before the Supreme Court, Justice 
Brewer would hold that the restraint of 
trade in question was reasonable and 
in accord with public policy. His atti- 
tude would acquit the defendants. Pos- 
sibly it is because this is foreseen, as well 
as for the reason that a prosecution of 
such consolidations or combinations is 
not required for the public good, that 
Mr. Knox expresses the disinclination of 
the Government to “run amuck” in an 
assault upon all railway companies that 
may seem guilty, under Justice Harlan’s 
opinion, of a technical violation of the 
statute. 

This suit served to check a formidable 
movement for the consolidation of the 
railroads of the United States. Prevail- 
ing prosperity and very active specula- 
tion in securities, together with a re- 
markable movement for the grouping 
and consolidation of manufacturing in- 
dustries, suggested and stimulated the 
attempts of a few powerful capitalists to 
gain control of all the railways. Other 
holding companies were to follow this 
one or to be associated with it. The 
success of these attempts, provided that 
the Government should not interfere, 
could easily be foreseen. The Govern- 
ment did interfere. Plans for further 
consolidation were laid aside or held in 
abeyance. So far as they resembled the 
machinery of this merger they are no 
longer available. , 

During this interval of waiting and 
inactivity on the part of the consolida- 
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tors the condition of business and specu- 
lation has undergone a change. The sit- 
uation is not now favorable to the con- 
ception and execution of new plans for 
completing the railway groups and com- 
bining them by community of interest. 
But we may be sure that these great 
projects of our railway capitalists have 
not been given up. At a more favorable 
time the movement for consolidation, 
checked by this suit, will be seen again. 
Further consolidation can probably be 
accomplished without exposing the par- 
ties, under existing law, to hostile de- 
cisions of the Court. This is indicated by 
that part of Justice Brewer’s opinion 
which relates to the acquisition of con- 
trol by the purchase of stock. 

It should be borne in mind that the 
tendency, in time of prosperity, is toward 
the consolidation of the control of all our 
railways in the hands of a few men. This 
tendency can be retarded in various ways, 
but not wholly overcome. It calls, not 


for a rigid and narrow enforcement of 
this Anti-Trust law, upon the lines of the 
prevailing opinion in this case, but for the 
supervision and regulation of rates by a 
Railway Commission of eminent ability 


and large powers. Unless the railways 
wher. consolidated shall be subject to 
such authority, the popular demand for 
Government ownership and operation 
will become irresistible. 

It will be observed that all the Demo- 
cratic Justices of the Supreme Court were 
in the minority, opposing the majority’s 
enforcement of the statute against this 
Railway Trust. For this reason, and on 
other accounts, it will be difficult to make 
an effective use of the Trust issue for the 
advantage of the Democratic party in the 
coming campaign. Prominent Demo- 
cratic journals admit that President 
Cleveland’s Attorney-General, Mr. Olney, 
regarded the statute with much disfavor 
and was disinclined to make any use of it. 
On the other hand, the Democratic de- 
mand that Mr. Roosevelt shall now pro- 
ceed against other combinations of paral- 
le! railroads is one that is not easily met by 
refusal. As we have said, in a majority 
of instances prosecution would be dis- 
tinctly contrary to the public interest and 
would probably be made futile by an op- 
posing majority in the Supreme Court. 

As for attempting to enforce the stat- 
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ute against industrial Trusts o1 incor- 
porated combinations of manufacturing 
concerns, the previous decisions of the 
Court seem to bar the way, unless the in- 
dustrial combination controls and op- 
erates an interstate railway in connection 
with the business of production. The 
complications of the question from a po- 
litical point of view are increased by the 
fact that a Republican Congress declined 
to adopt the amendments, suggested by 
Attorney-General Knox, that would have 
made the statute available for use against 
industrial combinations. On the other 
hand, the law itself was enacted by a Re- 
publican Congress, and nearly all the at- 
tempts to enforce it—notably this latest 
one, in the case of the Northern Securi- 
ties merger—have been made by Repub- 
lican Administrations. 

The Sherman Anti-Trust law was 
not designed to be used against com- 
binations or associations of railway 
companies. Enacted in 1890, when the 
growth of what were then properly 
called Trusts was beginning to excite 
popular hostility, it was aimed exclu- 
sively at industrial combinations. A 
few tests showed that these were be- 
yond its reach; but, to the surprise of 
the authors of it, the statute was found 
available for the prosecution of railway 
companies, which they had not sought 
to attack. In this Northern Securities 
merger case it has been useful; but an 
enforcement of it in every instance of 
a suppression of railway competition 
would be injurious. If it must be ap- 
plied to railways, then it should be 
amended in the manner suggested by 
Justice Brewer’s opinion. A restraint 
of trade that is neither unreasonable 
nor against public policy should not be 
prohibited. The remedy for such evils 
as exist in the railway world lies not 
in a forcible disintegration of all the 
companies or systems that embrace 
parallel lines—some of them acquired 
many years ago—but in an effective 
supervision and regulation of rates by 
Federal authority. Logically, under 
the recent decision, many railway com- 
panies are violating the law and should 
be prosecuted. The Government will 
be unjustly censured for declining to 
prosecute them. It may reasonably ask 
to be freed from undeserved censure 
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by legislation that shall adapt the rail- 
way laws to the just requirements of 
the railway business. 

How to provide for the proper re- 
straint of great combinations of manu- 
facturers is distinctly another question. 
For this the Sherman act is practically 
useless. The amendments suggested 
by Mr. Knox were ignored by the Sen- 
ate, and appear to have lost the sup- 
port of the President. The pzoblem 
might be solved if the power to incor- 
porate and to supervise what is incor- 
porated were vested exclusively in the 
National Government. Until such a 
change shall be permitted by the 
States, the evils of Trust promotion, 
the excesses of Trust corporations, and 
the growing concentration of corporate 
wealth will tend to increase the num- 
ber of those who see in public owner- 
ship a remedy for many real or imag- 
inary ills. - 


A Good Old Way 


THERE is such a thing as progress, 
despite the amiable cynics and the un- 
amiable growlers, but progress is not a 
uniform advance of mankind in civiliza- 
tion and well-doing; and sometimes the 
gains that a generation has made are 
lost and forgotten in the struggle of pos- 
terity to achieve something new. 

The American people are on the whole 
justified in believing that their po- 
litical constitution and plan of govern- 
ment are superior to any other that has 
as yet been tried among men. There 
are regions within our national domain 
where lawlessness is all too common. 
There are inequitable privileges enjoyed 
by the powerful to exploit the weak. It 
is doubtful whether, when all the petty 
acts of paternalism which our State 
legislatures love to indulge in are taken 
into account, the individual American 
has at the present time as much personal 
liberty as the Englishman; yet, all in all, 
the degree of success that still attends 
the attempt of a heterogeneous people 
numbering more than 75,000,000 souls, 
and occupying an exceedingly diversi- 
fied environment, to maintain republican 
self-government is amazing. 

In like manner the students of com- 
parative jurisprudence would not con- 
cede that our common law is inferior to 
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the Civil Law of Rome, altho in various 
specific details we could wisely follow 
the Roman rather than the English rea- 
soning upon questions of private right 
and public policy. 

It would be difficult to find a more 
suggestive list of standards and practices 
in which the ancient world was inferior, 
and in which it was superior, to the mod- 
ern world, than that which could be made 
up from the Code of Hammurabi, first 
published in English by THe INDEPEND- 
ENT in January of last year. In Babylonia 
three millenniums ago, there was little re- 
gard for individual life. The death penal- 
ty was imposed for minor offenses with a 
freedom that would have satisfied Sir 
Matthew Hale or the late Justice Fitz 
James Stephen. Individualism as an 
ideal did not exist. The obvious motive 
back of nearly every sanction was not 
the desire to establish ideal justice be- 
tween man and man, but rather to put 
an end to strife and preserve the public 
peace. The citizen lived for the state, 
and the great thought of Aristotle that 
the state exists to enable man to live 
the good life had not yet. emerged in 
political consciousness. 

But admitting that public order and 
material prosperity are the supreme 
ends in view, the Code of Hammurabi 
as a study of ways and means is a mine 
of practical suggestions that our modern 
legislators would do well to explore, and 
on one question of policy in particular it 
touches the high water mark of legisla- 
tive wisdom. 

If one of the great objects of govern- 
ment is to make life and property se- 
cure, and thereby to preserve the public 
peace, it is necessary that governmental 
officials shall perform their duties ener- 
getically, fearlessly and honestly. One 
of the crying evils of modern times is 
the gross failure of the authorities to 
bring malefactors to account, and to 
achieve a substantial redress of injuries. 
It is notorious that in the United States 
few murders are followed by legal ex- 
ecutions, and that more burglaries and 
highway robberies are committed by men 
t:.at have already served terms in State 
prisons than by first offenders. Most 
humiliating of all is the paralysis of legal 
justice that is exhibited wherever lynch- 
ings send men to their doom without 
formal trial or established proof of guilt. 
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By what means, if any, can the public 
authorities be made to exercise greater 
vigilance in the discharge of this funda- 
mental duty of civilized government? 
The Babylonian people had answered 
this question, and we believe that every 
thoughtful student of public law will 
agree that their answer was theoretically 
and practically sound. After imposing 
the penalty of death upon brigandage, 
the Code of Hammurabi (section 23) 
says: 

“If the brigand be not captured, the man 
who has been robbed shall, in the presence of 
God, make an itemized statement of his loss, 
and the city and the Governor in whose prov- 
ince and jurisdiction the robbery was com- 
mitted shall compensate him for whatever 
was lost,” 


and then the Code adds (section 24): 

“If it be a life (that is lost) the city and 
Governor shall pay one mana of silver to his 
heirs.” 


The principle here asserted is just. It 
is the logical corollary of the very ex- 
istence of government, as a device for 
the maintenance of public security, and 
no other can be suggested so full of 


promise of practical results. The first 
consequence of an establishment of gov- 
ernment among men is a denial of any 
right of the individual to redress his own 
injuries. When, therefore, the govern- 
ment itself fails to redress them effect- 
ively, it has destroyed its own reason for 
being. 

Here and there an American legisla- 
ture has attempted to make counties re- 
sponsible for lynchings within their 
limits. The principle should be carried 
much further. Not only in the case of 
lynchings, but, as in Babylonia, in‘cases 
of robbery and homicide, a failure of the 
authorities to bring malefactors to pun- 
ishment should confer upon the injured 
parties a claim upon the commonwealth. 
The effect of such a policy upon nomi- 
nations and elections and upon adminis- 
tration would be most salutary. Constit- 
uencies would think twice if every fail- 
ure of their officials to achieve the ends 
for which ‘government is established 
were to be followed by an immediate in- 
crease in taxation. 

The whole philosophy of the subject 
beautifully illustrates the connection be- 
tween sound theory and sound practice. 
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The great cause of the failures and short- 
comings of both our local and general 
governments lies in a failure to hold 
them to that work which is the primary 
justification for the establishment of any 
government whatsoever. 


a 
The Religion of “Parsifal” 


Ir the immortal soul of Wagner is a 
subscriber to an American clipping 
bureau there is no doubt that however 
favorably it may be situated it is in tor- 
ment. He was accustomed throughout 
his life to being contemned and con- 
demned, and to having his art misunder- 
stood and misconstrued, but that the su- 
preme expression in art of his philosophy 
and religion should be treated as an or- 
dinary opera is treated is worse than all 
he had to bear when on earth. 

Of the immense literature which in 
Europe has grown up around “ Parsifal ” 
since the first publication of the poem 
in 1877 a large part has dealt with the 
moral and theological ideas presented, 
while during the past year in America the 
voluminous discussion has been chiefly 
concerned with the propriety of present- 
ing on the stage Scriptural scenes such 
as the washing of Parsifal’s feet, or ec- 
clesiastical ceremonial, such as the mass. 
Almost the only ethical point raised has 
been that of the right of Herr Conried 
to produce the drama here against the 
wish of Frau Cosima, and the “ critics ” 
have concerned themselves mostly with 
noting when the singers had colds and 
whether the pillars of the Grail temple 
moved to their places in the proper order. 

Art was, however, to Richard Wagner 
a means of ethical culture and religious 
development, and it is much more im- 
portant to consider the moral lessons of 
“ Parsifal ” than the technic of its ex- 
pression. Since the production of “ Parsi- 
fal” is not to be confined to the Metro- 
politan, but is to have wider influence, its 
discussion cannot be confined to super- 
ficialities. In spite of its symbolism of 
ecclesiastical Christianity, the philosophy 
of life expounded in “ Parsifal” is more 
Buddhistic than Christian. It is most 
succinctly expressed in the two lines with 
which, as originally written, Wagne 
ended the poem (Kufferath’s “ Parsifal,” 
p. 192): 
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“ Gross ist der Zauber des Begehrens, 
Groesser ist die Kraft des Entsagens.” 
“ Great is the charm of desire, 
Greater the power of renunciation.” 


The line of argument by which this is 
reached can be briefly summarized, tho 
perhaps not made intelligible to those who 
are not somewhat acquainted with its his- 
torical development through Buddha, 
Schopenhauer and Wagner. The evolu- 
tion of the world is due to the instinct of 
slf-assertion, the “ Will to Live,” which 
caused the development of the inanimate 
0 animate, conscious and finally self- 
conscious existence. The last and great- 
est power acquired, the intellect, begins to 
study the world, as the world objectively, 
and finds that this blind, upward strug- 
gle for existence has led to universal 
suffering, and, moved now by the altruis- 
tic emotion of pity, resolves upon self- 
renunciation, the denial of the “ Will 
to Live,” so putting an end to the cosmic 
mistake. Art, philosophy and religion, 
or, as Wagner would say, philosophy and 
religion in art, are the means by which 
men may be brought to perceive and to 
feel the evils of existence and roused 
to renounce it. 

Young Parsifal, ignorant and incuri- 
ous, naively selfish, and innocently cruel, 
represents humanity in its earlier stage. 
He knows not whence he came nor 
whither he is going. He causes the death 
f his mother by deserting her to follow 
off the gay cavalcade of knights; he kills 
the swan in wantonness; he has no sym- 
pathy for the sufferings of Amfortas; 
he manifests no emotion or curiosity at 
the ceremony of the Grail. According 
to the original form of the Parsifal 
legend, if he had asked a question about 
the meaning of the strange scene he had 
witnessed, Amfortas would have been 
cured of his wound, and Wagner seems 
to have retained enough of this idea to 
indicate that in Parsifal the mere rudi- 
ment of altruistic feeling which shows 
itself in curiosity and interest in our fel- 
low men was absent. 

But he was teachable. When Gurne- 
manz explains to him the harm he has 
done, he breaks his bow and arrows. The 
touch of Kundry’s kiss arouses in him 
not mere passion, but a vital sympathy 
for the sufferings of all humanity, of all 
nature, and he feels in his own breast the 
burning of Amfortas’s wound. 
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According to evolutionary philosophy 
altruism has its origin in sexual love, 
which, at first as materialistic and selfish 
an instinct as eating, develops into par- 
ental love and finally into universal love, 
the most spiritual of the emotions. This 
development, which in the human race 
has taken thousands or millions of years 
to complete, is necessarily condensed in 
the drama to a few minutes. 

Now that he has come to the point of 
putting his new sentiments into action, 
the divergence from what we regard as 
the true Christian philosophy becomes 
striking. Sorry that he has killed a swan, 
Parsifal starts out to kill men. This is the 
practical working of Buddhism. Buddha 
fed himself to the starving tigress, and 
in the land where Buddhism developed 
there are plenty of hospitals for sick, and 
wounded animals, while thousands of 
human beings die of famine every year. 
There are among us some persons who 
are more Buddhistic than Christian in 
this respect. 

Struck by havoc wrought by the pas- 
sion of love, greater as it is than the wo 
which humanity has brought upon itself 
from the abuse of all its other appetites 
and instincts put together, he renounces 
love, and devotes himself to a life of 
sterile asceticism, selfish isolation, and 
barren ritualism. 

According to Schopenhauer and Wag- 
ner, this renunciation and asceticism is 
the essence of Christianity, and so indeed 
is has been held by most of those the 
Church reveres as saints. So to-day it is 
held by thousands who practice it and 
by millions who venerate it or aspire to 
it. To us, however, it seems a perversion 
and an exaggeration of one only of the 
elements of true Christianity ; illegitimate 
as a theoretical deduction and injurious 
in its practical workings. 

& 


Pneumonia 


So much has been said in the daily pa- 
pers with regard to the frequency and 
mortality of pneumonia in the last few 
weeks that there has come to be a very 
general impression that the disease has 
changed its character in recent years and 
is much more frequent and fatal than it 
formerly was. It is very true that there 
are more deaths from pneumonia now 
than twenty-five years ago. This is not 
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due, however, to any change in the dis- 
ease itself, ‘but to other circumstances. 
One important facto: in this matter is 
that many weaklings who formerly were 
carried off by various contagious dis- 
eascs, now more or less under control in 
city life, are now left alive to become 
eventually the victims of pneumonia. 
This is true not only among the old, but 
also among very young children. Weak- 
ling infants often died during the first 
few days after birth without any definite 
cause being assigned for their deaths, 
while now precarious life is preserved in 
them for a few weeks or a few months, 
and they die of broncho-pneumonia. 

The increase in the mortality from 
pneumonia is more apparent than real for 
other reasons than these. Physical diag- 
nosis has become much more exact in re- 
cent years, and even a slight affection of 
the lungs very seldom escapes notice. 
Terminal pneumonia, as it it called—that 
is, the inflammation of the lungs develop- 
ing at the end of an exhaustive disease— 
is not unusual. It is actually the most 
important factor in closing the scene. It 
thus becomes a main element in mortality 
lists, tho formerly it was scarcely consid- 
ered and was often not reported. It can 
always be looked for and is only another 
sign of approaching death. 

Undoubtedly the present tendency to 
proclaim loudly the prevalence and 
special fatality of pneumonia has a bad 
effect on the minds of those who are suf- 
fering from the disease. In all diseases 
of the lungs it is especially important that 
the patients’ minds should be at rest, and 
that they should, if possible, have the idea 
that they are very likely to get well. Under 
present circumstances this is almost im- 
possible, and it makes a serious difference 
in the prognosis of cases. Physicians find 
it very difficult, indeed practically impos- 
sible in many instances, to reassure pa- 
tients that pneumonia is after all no such 
serious thing, and the deaths from the 
disease, unless in the very young and the 
old, are due to complications rather than 
to the disease itself. This is eminently 
true, however, and pneumonia must still 
be considered, except under unfavorable 
circumstances, a benignant disease. with 
a tendency to self-limitation and complete 
cure, rather than a malignant malady. 

An old English physician said that the 
prognosis of a case of pneumonia in an 
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adult of middle life depends entirely 0 
what the patient takes into the pneumoni 
with him. If there is any heart or kidne 
disease when the pneumonia develop 
then the outlook is very far from hopeful 
The heart has to do extra work in the at 
tempt to pump blood through a consoli- 
dated lung, and it is the weaker portion 
of the heart that is called on to do this 
extra work. If, then, the heart is not up 
to the normal it will fail to accomplish 
the additional task imposed on it. Pneu- 
monia is now considered not to be merely 
an inflammation of the lungs, but an in- 
fectious disease, whose principal symp- 
toms are manifested in the lungs, but are 
by no means confined to these organs. 
The toxins of the disease are constantly 
circulating in the blood and must be 
eliminated by the kidneys. If these or- 
gans are not up to the normal standard 
they will fail to throw off the burden of 
toxemia that is weighing so heavily on 
the patient, and the result will be a fatal 
termination. 

Without such complications, however, 
pneumonia is not likely to be a fatal dis- 
ease. The reason for the increase in the 
death rate at the present time is that the 
severe winter has proved very trying to 
many weakened individuals. Continued 
cold is well known to be hard on persons 
who have either heart or kidney disease, 
and so they enter upon the changeful 
weather. of the springtime with very 
much lowered resistive vitality. Just 
such an increase of the death rate from 
pneumonia has been noted after severe 
winters more than once before. There is 
no good reason, then, for the scare over 
pneumonia ; and the methods of municipal 
boards of health in encouraging the pub- 
lication of sensational statistics in manv 
cities of this country are very inadvisable, 
indeed, entirely uncalled for, and will do 
harm rather than good. 

& 


Extending the Pensions 


ANy amount of legislation is done 
and has to be done indirectly. Legis 
latures make laws in general terms, and 
Executive or Judicial authority defines 
their application and often extends them 
to cases which the legislative body 
never had in mind. It is so with the 
law against trusts, meant to apply to 
industrial corporations, but which the 
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Supreme Court extended, very prop- 
rly, we suppose, to railroads. “ Judge- 
made law ” is abused, but it cannot be 
prevented. It meets a necessity. Just 
so executive orders, emanating from 
the President, Governors, or heads of 
departments, have to be issued inter- 
preting legislation. We have such 
cases very frequently in connection 
with the collection of customs at our 
ports. 

Another executive order has just 
been issued by the Interior Department 
affecting the payment of pensions. It 
is directed that the fact that a soldier 
has reached the age of sixty-two shall 
be regarded, as in the army, as evi- 
dence of partial disability, and shall en- 
title him to claim a monthly pension 
of six dollars, which shall be increased 
to twelve dollars when he reaches the 
age of seventy. Of course, nearly all 
the war veterans have reached this age, 
and would thus be entitled to the pen- 
sion. 

This ruling has excited no little dis- 
approval. It is claimed that it is an 
illegitimate act of arbitrary authority ; 
that it is meant to supplant a proposed 
service pension ; that it is really an act 
of legislation and not properly execu- 
tive, and that it is a robbery of the 
Treasury. 

Beyond question, the ruling is a sur- 
prise, and beyond question it does ren- 
der a service pension practically «un- 
necessary. Yet we have had just such 
a ruling for years with no objection. It 
differed from the present ruling in that 
it put the ages for partial and total in- 
capacity at sixty-five and seventy-five 
years, instead of at sixty-two and sev- 
enty years of age. Yet the question 
must be answered whether either rul- 
ing is a fair interpretation of the pen- 
sion law, or is a shrewd evasion of it. 
The law provides: 

“That all persons who served ninety days or 
more in the military or naval service of the 
United States during the late War of the 
Rebellion and who have been honorably dis- 
charged therefrom, and who are now or may 
hereafter be suffering from a mental or phys- 
ical disability of a permanent character, not 
the result of their own vicious habits, which 
incapacitates them from the performance of 
manual labor in such a degree as to render 
them unable to earn a support, shall, upon mak- 
ing due proof of the fact according to such 
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rules and regulations as the Secretary of the 
Interior may provide, be placed upon the list of 
invalid pensioners of the United States, and be 
entitled to receive a pension not exceeding 
twelve dollars per month, and not less than 
six dollars per month, proportioned to the de- 
gree of inability to earn a support.” 

The conditions under this law are that 
the veteran soldier shall have served nine- 
ty days, shall have been honorably dis- 
charged, and shall be more or less in- 
capacitated by mental or physical dis- 
ability, through no fault of his own, to 
earn a living by “ manual labor.” ‘The 
law says “ manual,” not intellectual, la- 
bor. It is nothing that Secretary Hitch- 
cock is sixty-nine and can administer the 
Treasury Department; could he earn a 
living by “ manual labor”? William P. 
Frye is seventy-three years and able to 
preside over the Senate, but could he sup- 
port himself as a laborer? 

It appears to us that it is prima facie 
proof that a man cannot gain a full sup- 
port by manual labor that is sixty-two 
years old,and it would require strong evi- 
dence to show that a man of seventy years 
could do so. There are such cases, but 
they are rare ; and a man of seventy ought 
not to be expected to do hard manual 
work. Many good students of sociology 
believe that Germany, France, Austria, 
Switzerland, Australia and other coun- 
tries are right in their system of old age 
pensions. Germany, for example, has for 
years required no other proof of disability 
than that a man has reached the age of 
seventy. 

Accordingly we fail to be outraged by 
this executive order. We might have 
liked it better if Congress had itself madé 
its legislation clear, but we do not see that 
this interpretation is wholly indefensible. 
We imagine that the Supreme Court 
would sustain its principle, if not its full 
application. And we remember that a 
service pension was passed by Congress 
applicable to veterans of the Revolution- 
ary War and the Mexican War at the end 
of thirty-nine years. 


Social Gravitation 
THE census proves incontestably 
that the drift of population cityward 
reached its maximum some years ago, 
and has begun to recede. Some one 
has said: “ Hereafter the city and the 
country will march side by side, with 
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even step.” Even this is hardly prob- 
able. The change of drift is owing to 
economic conditions that will continue 
strongly to favor the country. Popu- 
lation will still move out and differ- 
entiate from the masses. In fact, the 
coming ideal seems to be rather an 
evenly distributed suburbanism, cov- 
ering the whole country; while the 
cities will remain as ganglia. Follow- 
ing this ideal the city will grow more 
country-like, while the country will 
steadily acquire those privileges which 
have heretofore belonged to the city. 

According to a recent census bulle- 
tin, 159 towns show an increase of 32 
per cent. during the last ten years, 
which is about the average of the in- 
crease of the whole country. The rela- 
tive gain of cities from 1880 to 1890 
was from 22 to 29 per cent.—or 7 per 
cent. positive increase—but from 1890 
to 1900 this increase was only about 
2% percent. This tells the story with 
accuracy. It does not warrant us in 
assuming that cities will cease to grow, 
but that relatively they will cease to 
grow as fast as the country. 


The evolution of the city as a spe- 
cial feature of American life began 


about seventy-five years ago. It was 
due to the rise of manufacturing that 
was caused by the introduction of 
steam, and the protection of manufac- 
tures by the country. After the Civil 
War conditions were once more like 
those after the war of 1812-14, when 
New England, from being almost sole- 
ly agricultural, had become quite as 
completely manufacturing. Large 


manufactures had grown up during. 


the war, and had received a mighty 
stimulus. People poured into the cities 
until there was great difficulty in run- 
ning our farms at all. The best “ help ” 
was drained off, and the most socially 
inclined youth learned to despise the 
country. For a while farm produce 
was in such home demand as to pre- 
vent collapse. Then the opening of 
Western States, and a vastly increased 
output, owing to the use of agricultural 
machinery, became a factor. Eastern 
corn and wheat were driven out of the 
market, because, relatively to Western 
production, it cost too much to grow 
them. It was easier to sell out and 
move into the cities than it was to con- 
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stantly readjust farm work to new con- 
ditions. 

Another potent cause for depopulat- 
ing the country came in with improved 
machinery. Farm work could be done 
with fewer hands. A single . reaper 
would displace ten men. Costly ma- 
chinery could be profitably used only 
on large farms, yet a single reaper 
might serve a dozen small farm own- 
ers co-operatively. So far, the East- 
ern States were at the greater disad- 
vantage, and deserted farms were com- 
mon throughout New England. It was 
wiser to go West with small capital, 
and leave the homestead to go back to 
wilderness, rather than to remain and 
be starved. This state of affairs, in 
aggravated symptoms, continued until 
near the close of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. 

A change crept upon us impercep- 
tibly. It was first of all noted that bet- 
ter methods of farming had raised the 
average wheat crop in New England 
to a higher percentage per acre than 
was raised in Illinois and Michigan. 
Connecticut turned to successful peach 
growing; and _ intensive farming 
brought horticulture and gardening to 
the front through all the Eastern 
States. Agricultural colleges and ex- 
periment stations had much to do with 
the improvement of farm affairs. It 
was also notable that electricity was 
distributing labor instead of concen- 
tering it, as steam had done, in huge 
factories. The deserted farms, which 
were annually advertised by some of 
the New England States, were so com- 
pletely absorbed by the new drift that 
nothing has been heard of them for the 
past two or three years. 

Agriculture was once more wedded 
to mechanics and manufacturing. Be- 
fore 1850 a farmer meant one who 
could do a great deal besides till land— 
could make shoes and build houses, 
while his wife could weave cloth and 
make clothes. The new drift gives 
back a diversity of industries to the 
countryman. It is the same tendency 
that in the cities has worked back again 
from specialized stores to general 
bazaars. The problem for seventy-five 
years was how most cheaply to get 
food to the eaters; it is now how to 
get the eaters to the food. 
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Another cause for the reaction which 
we chronicle is the splendid increase in 
the value of farm products, brought 
about by our having secured the 
world’s markets. Commercial expan- 
sion during the last ten years has im- 
mensely increased the exportation of 
nearly everything that the farm pro- 
duces. Our fruits, our meats, our corn 
are now found in every market of the 
globe.. There is no longer any fear of 
overproduction ; we have only to insist 
upon the open door principle and free 
competition. The farmer can apply 
his whole attention to the increase of 
products, and the conquest of insect 
and fungoid enemies. Agriculture is 
proving itself to be once more what it 
was in the early part of the last cen- 
tury, the most independent of all the 
industries. With these conditions we 
do not see that there is any prospect 
of a check being given to what we may 
call the greater suburbanism. The cit- 
ies will undoubtedly continue to grow, 
‘but the ratio of growth will grow 
larger and larger in favor of the coun- 
try. The percentage of increase of 
population, which went cityward in 
1890, had decreased one-half by 1900— 
that is, from 64 per cent. to about 32 
per cent. With the vast increase of 
relative country privileges this ratio is 
continuing to decline in favor of the 


farmer. 
& 


Race Pride 


A younG girl had gone to a French 
priest for her first confession. She had 
confessed every little peccadillo she 
could think of, when the priest asked her 
if there was nothing else she ought to 
tell him. She began, “I have a sweet- 
heart.” 

“You have a sweet heart?” he cried. 
“Zat is a vaira great grace. I am a 
priest of God, and I have not zat grace. 
You must be vaira careful of zat grace!” 

She said she would. 

A grace that comes from God—that is, 
the gift of nature—is something to be 
careful of, not something to be vain or 
proud of. A man is born heir to a duke- 
dom or a throne. What of it? That is 
not to his credit. The family may give 
him position, opportunities or responsi- 
bilities, but no reason for glorification. 
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A man is born an Englishman. That is 
nothing to be proud of. It is no credit 
to him. He might have been born a Rus- 
sian or a Prussian or an Italian, which 
would equally have been no discredit to 
him. So if a man is born an American, 
or an Anglo-Saxon, or a Caucasian, it is 
nothing for him to be proud of. He may 
be humbly glad that he was born where 
he has had the privileges of civilization 
and education, and he has corresponding 
obligations to make the most of his ad- 
vantages, but there is no place for per- 
sonal or racial conceit. 

There is no race that is so given to ar- 
rogance over its imagined superiority of 
blood as is the Anglo-Saxon; and it is 
its chief weakness. Even so admirable a 
poem as Kipling’s “ Recessional ’’—and 
Kipling seldom sins in this direction— 
has its fling at the “ lesser breeds.”” This 
pretention runs to insolence, and is a 
political damage to the English in India 
and to Americans in the Philippines and 
at home. 

One of the worst pieces of advice that 
can be given to any people is that they 
cultivate their family, national or race 
pride. Yet, that is the instruction 
preached for a hundred years to French- 
men; and the result is that in France 
justice has a hard fight against “ glory.” 
We have no love for the sentiment prop- 
erly called pride in the greatness and 
success of our American nation. We 
do not care to “point with pride” at 
what we have done. Other sentiments 
are far more suitable. Such pride, too, 
easily becomes, on Independence Day, 
disgusting vainglory. We may be thank- 
ful for our history ; we may be seriously 
resolved to make the most of our oppor- 
tunities, but boasting is excluded. 

We often hear it said to the separated 
races in this country, “Cultivate your 
race pride.” We say no such thing. We 
would have no more pride of race than 
pride of family. Let the man—the indi- 
vidual man or woman—keep his charac- 
ter clean; let him do his best service for 
those associated with him; let him be 
ashamed when he fails and thankful 
when he succeeds, and he will thus 
honor his family, his race, his nation 
and add to its stock of honor in the 
world. 

For the last analysis or synthesis of 
ethics will take account of men indi- 
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vidually, and not of families, nations or 
races. It was one thing that William 
Lloyd Garrison said well: “ Our coun- 
try is the world; our countrymen are 
all mankind.” 
& 
Possibly Mr. Colgate Baker, 
in his article on “ Japanese 
Character,” which we pub- 
lish this week, is as far astray on one side 
as are the books of Lafcadio Hearn, the 
Levantine, who turned Japanese, on the 
other. We decline to believe that there is 
any such essential and innate difference 
between the moral natures of races as 
cannot be changed by _ education. 
“‘ Never” is a word that looks far ahead, 
and we also refuse to believe that the 
Japanese have to no appreciable extent 
been affected by Christianity and “never” 
will be. Already the Roman Catholics 
claim 56,000 adherents in Japan, and the 
Greek Catholics half as many, while the 
Protestants have 55,000. The Protestants 
have 500 organized churches, 50,000 chil- 
dren in their Sunday schools, and 12,000 
in other schools. But their greatest in- 
fluence has been in literature and in the 
molding of public opinion. Christians 
stand high in the army and‘navy and in 
Parliament. Admiral Uriu is a Christian, 
and so is the President of the Lower 
House of Parliament. There are more 
children at school in Japan than in all 
Christian Russia, and more Japanese 
than Russians read the morning papers. 
A hundred Japanese are in German uni- 
versities. As to the charge that the Japa- 
nese heartlessly forget their dead, we 
turn for comparison to the old family 
Bible, and we there read in the thirty- 
eighth chapter of Ecclesiasticus : 
““My Son, let tears fall down over the dead, 
And begin to lament, as if thou had suffered 
great harm thyself; 
And then cover his body, according to the 
custom, 
And neglect not his burial. 
Weep bitterly, and make great moan, and use 
lamentation, 
As he is worthy, and that a day or two, 
Lest thou be evil spoken of ; 
And then comfort thyself for thy heaviness— 
For of heaviness cometh death. 
And the heaviness of the heart breaketh 
strength. 
Take no heaviness to heart; 
Drive it away, and remember the last end, 
Thou shalt not do him good, but hurt thyself. 
Yesterday for him, to-day for thee. 


Japanese 
Character 
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When the dead is at rest, let his remem- 
brance rest ; 

And be comforted for him, when his spirit is 
departed.” 

“ 

Baron Keneko, now 
visiting the United 
States, an ex-Minister 
in Japanese Cabinets, if he is not a Chris- 
tian, understands and can apply the 
Bible pretty well. He told the reporters 
the other day that it was not a question 
whether Russia is a Christian and Japan 
a pagan country, but which has the just 
cause in this conflict. It does not seem, 
said he, like good Christianity to say 
that the pagan fighting in a just cause 
must be put down. Then he repeated 
the parable of the good Samaritan, and 
asked, “Is not Asia the poor wounded 
traveler that has fallen among thieves, 
and is not Japan the good Samaritan? 
And did not Jesus praise the good 
Samaritan, who was a Gentile, above 
those of his own race? Besides,” said 
he, “is not Japan the country where re- . 
ligious freedom is allowed by the Con- 
stitution, and Christians occupy the high- 
est places in the Government?” Baron 
Keneko is himself a graduate of the 
Harvard Law School, as are also Baron 
Komura, the present Japanese Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, and Baron Kurino, 
the late Japanese Minister to Russia. 
3aron Keneko said: 

“Every department of the Japanese Gov- 
ernment has been developed and organized 
under the advice of Americans, and we realize 
that it has been the unselfish object of the 
United States to bring us to Western civiliza- 
tion in the most peaceful and friendly way 
without encroachment and without hurt.” 
That is a fair statement; but it only in 
part accounts for American sympathy 
with Japan. 


A Japanese Who 
Knows His Bible 


This from the Philadelphia 
Press is worth reprinting. It 
is the answer given by the 
president of a Philadelphia company to 
the agent of one of the biographical di- 


A Quaker 
Biography 


rectory concerns, who asked for the 
usual story of birth ancestors, educa- 
tion, religion and career: 

“ My great-grandfather was shot in his door- 
way in the American Revolution because he 
would neither fight nor resist the British. My 
grandfather lost a fortune because he would 
not appear in a law court. My father’s house 
was five times burglarized because he would 
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fock neither doors, windows nor drawers. 
When my father died neither my mother nor 
any member of my family wore thourning. 

“T was never baptized. I married without 
the aid of a clergyman. I have never taken 
the oath of allegiance to the United States, nor 
any other oath; but I sometimes silently swear. 
I have never served on a jury, and never will. 
Were this country to become engaged in a 
great war, and I the last man not in uniform, I 
stil! would refuse to take up arms. 

“In my house a piano is forbidden, also 
any other musical instrument, save the human 
voice, and even singing is prohibited on Sun- 
days. I am of no political party, never vote, 
have no interest even in a Presidential elec- 
tion. When presented to the President at the 
White House, I addressed him as Theodore, 
and his wife as Edith. Mr. and Mrs. are not 
in my vocabulary, nor any other title, save 
Friend. 

“In my religion there is neither form, creed, 
ritual, liturgy nor priesthood, nor money-earn- 
ing nor money-spending. To worship costs me 
two dollars a year—my surplus is given with- 
out the tinkling of cymbals to the worthy in 
need. In church I have never sat beside my 
wife, daughter, nor any other woman. 

“T never attend big dinners, nor toast my 
felowmen. I settle material disputes with my 
brothers by arbitration. I give equal rights in 
all things to wqmen. I recognize no man as a 
lion. I have never lifted my hat to anyone— 
to woman, potentate nor God. In church I 
keep my hat on my head, and to the Golden 
Rule I add the admonition ‘Silence!’ I am 
the man to whom General Booth of the Salva- 
tion Army, appreciating the humor of the situa- 
tion, shouted above the din of tambourine and 
the shriek of cornet: ‘Your people and mine 
have much in common. You add a little quiet; 
we add a little noise.’ 

“Please omit my name from your book. A 
Quaker has no use for the brass bands of 
publicity.” 

& 


The census of the 
Philippine Islands has 
been completed in per- 
fect peace, altho not without local diffi- 
culties. When a census is taken for the 
first time people will imagine that it is 
meant to impose new taxes. The result 
of the census is not yet known, and yet 
temains to be compiled. But the inter- 
esting point for us to understand is that 
this is the preparatory step to giving the 
Philippines the same degree of self-gov- 
‘fnment that we have given to Porto 
Rico. In two years, under the law, if the 
Philippines are at peace—the Moro coun- 
tty being excluded—the present local 
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self-government will be extended to the 
general government. Thus a House of 
Representatives will be elected by the 
people, which will have equal part in 
the government of the Islands with the 
Senate, which will be, for the present, 
appointive; and Secretary Taft intends 
to return to the Islands on a visit, to see 
that the system is properly inaugurated. 
And yet they get up ridiculous commit- 
tees in Boston to urge Philippine inde- 
pendence! And there are people yet who 
actually believe that the purpose of the 
American people toward the Philippine 
is not altruistic and beneficent. Such has 
been the central purpose of our people 
from the beginning of the war for Cuban 
independence. - 


No diplomatic achieve- 
ment in these late years, 
always excepting the 
Court of The Hague, makes more for 
international peace and good will than 
the announced conclusion of a treaty be- 
tween Great Britain and France, in 
which all the outstanding questions be- 
tween the two countries of any gravity 
have been peacefully settled. What Eu- 
rope would dread most is a war between 
France and Great Britain, which might 
very likely involve other great Powers 
and bring on a European war of terri- 
ble dimensions and consequences. That 
France seems to get the best of the pres- 
ent political bargain is not so bad a thing, 
because it brings France into closer 
sympathy with her natural ally across 
the Straits of Dover, and to that extent 
weakens her attachment to Russia, which 
appears to be Great Britain’s natural 
enemy. All this tends to throw Russia 
and Germany together, against the rest 
of Europe. France becomes, under this 
treaty, paramount in Morocco, to the 
considerable loss of British prestige 
there; but France has a nearer right in 
Morocco than has Great Britain, if not 
a nearer right than Spain, which is now 
a negligible quantity in international af- 
fairs. France will recognize England’s 
rights in Egypt, but will obtain from 
England a bit of African territory by 
which she will gain access to Lake Tchad. 
For Americans, the matter of most in- 
terest is that France accepts pecuniary 
compensation for yielding her trouble- 
some rights in Newfoundland. Of course 
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all this will not please Russia, but France 

has got nothing out of Russia these years 

since 1870, except the privilege of lend- 

ing money to a Government threatened 

with bankruptcy by the war with Japan. 
a 


th Granule It is difficult to believe 

; : that the Irish in this 

with Russia ‘ 

country have a bit more 
sympathy with Russia than have the rest 
of our people, but they declare they 
have. In the St.-Patrick’s Day parade 
last week there were a multitude of Rus- 
sian flags carried; and at a meeting of 
Irish citizens in this city to celebrate the 
birthday of Robert Emmet resolutions 
were passed declaring that American 
sympathy ought to go with Russia in 
the present war, and that Secretary Hay 
is to be condemned for seeking an “ open 
door ” in China, and for trying to “ local- 
ize the war” and preserve China’s “ ad- 
ministrative entity,” because it veils hos- 
tility to Russia. But all this was pure 
Democratic politics, and the pretended 
affection for Russia is only wndisguised 
hostility to England. Irishmen love 
liberty and hate oppression as much as 
other people, and it is impossible that 
they should have any deep-seated love 
for Russia. To them England is the 
nearest oppressor, and thev shake hands 
with any enemy of hers. Let England 
give Ireland a local Parliament, as she 
ought to, and all this hostility would 
give place to pride in their common 
country. 

& 

It is now a good many years since THE 
INDEPENDENT registered a vow that it 
would utter no word in rebuke of Mor- 
mon polygamy without accompanying it 
with a severer condemnation of the nearer 
and worse complex marriage system of 
the Oneida Community close at our 
doors. That enormity was overthrown 
by the determination of the young mem- 
bers as they grew up, and the Community 
leader left it and spent the remnant of his 
days at Niagara Falls. It is a hopeful 
statement, which comes from Salt Lake 
City, that five hundred voung Mormons 
have banded together and threaten to quit 
the Church unless President Smith and 
other leaders cease living in polygamy. 
It is from that source, from the young 
men and women inside, that the hope 
must *be expected of the utter overthrow 
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of polygamy. We believed that po- 
lygamy was doomed when the rule was 
made against it in the Church, because 
such reforms do not go backward. 

& 

That is an interesting question which 
the Chicago Federation of Labor dis- 
cussed last Sunday. The Chicago Pres- 
byterian Ministers’ Association—so the 
Monday papers tell us—sought member- 
ship in the Federation of Labor, but the 
latter was not at all sure whether they 
should be admitted. Are they ptoducers, 
was the question, or are they “parasites”? 
Our correspondent, the Rev. Charles 
Stelzle, was present to hear the discus- 
sion, and he found it lively. Ministers, 
lawyers, physicians, teachers, Congress- 
men—are they “ parasites”? And will 
the Presbyterian Ministers’ Association, 
if admitted, be expected to indulge in 
sympathetic strikes ? 


As to the main facts given in Mr. 
Wharton Barker’s important communica- 
tion this week there can be no doubt. 
There is sufficient testimony to prove that 
the simultaneous appearance of the Rus- 
sian fleet during our Civil. War on the 
Atlantic and Pacific coasts, under sealed 
orders, was meant as a demonstration 
against the recognition of the Confed- 
eracy by European nations. Whether the 
purpose was love to America or hostility 
to Great Britain may be gathered from 
Mr. Barker’s article. 


President Eliot, of Harvard Univer- 
sity, is now seventy years old, and by no 
means an old man. We do not hear that 
he proposes to resign at that age, as has 
been the good custom at Yale, or that any- 
body wants him to do so. He has been a 
most efficient leader in educational re- 
forms, even if he has in some directions 
gone farther and faster than sound wis- 
dom would dictate, and he has had to be 
restrained by his associates in the govern- 
ment of the a 


At a Vermont school a student was 
caught by upper classmen, stripped and 
tarred and feathered. His parents have 
done the proper thing ; they have had suit 
brought against the culprits for assault 
and battery, and it is to be hoped that they 
will be severely punished. The law is the 
means to stop the crime of hazing. 
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Women and Life Insurance 


TIME was when the woman who 
wished to insure her life encountered 
many difficulties. SSome companies did 
take women as risks, but were ungallant 
enough to insert severe conditions and 
difficult specifications in the policies is- 
sued to them. The physical examinations 
to which women were subjected were 
rigorous, and if the “ soundness ” of the 
woman was Satisfactory she was obliged 
to pay an extra premium to cover any 
possible fatality to which she might be 
subject because of her sex. 

Now, however, all this has been 
changed. In insurance circles women 
are (metaphorically) received with open 
arms. Prejudices against the feminine 
hazard have passed with time, and they 
are insured as eagerly as if they had not 
the old sex handicap. Some of the life 
insurance companies have, it is true, only 
come into line during the past year, but 
that is neither here nor there. 

The part taken by women in the busi- 
ness world and their close business con- 
tact with men hasimpressed the masculine 
point of view upon women so situated. 
Consequently the business woman of to- 
day has come to look upon life insurance 
with her own or some other brother as 
a good investment for her money. This 
is particularly the case with self-support- 
ing women. It has taken a very long 
time for some of the companies to find 
out that women as a class live longer 
than men, but that they do, now seems 
pretty well established, and in conse- 
quence since 1890 women have been re- 
garded as gilt edged risks. 

This, as Gage E. Tarbell has pointed 
out, has opened up a tremendous field, 
composed of teachers, nurses, secretaries, 
women in clerical positions of various 
kinds, and other female bread winners. 
In some cases a woman now reverses the 
conventions and insures herself in favor 
of her husband, altho insurance com- 
panies do not always look upon this with 
favoring eyes. Many mothers have 
adopted the idea of taking out 15-year 
policies as a means of educating their 
children. When the policy is taken out 
simultaneously with the birth of the child 
it matures just when it will do the most 


good. Capital with which a son or 


daughter can go into business is also 
thus provided. 

Life insurance also offers a profitable 
field of work for women, and some 
women are enabled in this way to com- 
mand royal incomes in the place of pit- 
tances:that they formerly enjoyed ( ?). 

Td 


Uniform Hose Couplings 


THE recent extensive fires in Baltimore 
and Rochester, from both of which cities 
calls were made upon neighboring cities 
for aid in fire fighting, has directed atten- 
tion to the desirability of uniformity in 
the size and screw threads of hose 
couplings throughout the country. Man- 
ufacturers of microscopes long ago found 
what is called the society screw a good 
thing, the universal adoption of which 
makes objectives of all makes inter- 
changeable, and if a standard is good in 
one case it ought to be good in the 
other. When such extensive fires occur as 
those which recently visited both the 
cities named it is a very serious obstacle 
to effective work on the part of visiting 
fire companies to find at the outset that 
it is impossible to couple their hose lines 
to the hydrants. Failing an open supply 
of water available by means of suction 
pipes, the fire engines might as well be 
scrap iron. The Spectator in uttering 
a warning note on this subject merits the 
co-operation of the insurance journals as © 
well as of the companies who are finan- 
cially interested in the hazards. 

& 


The Probable Origin of the 
Baltimore Fire 


A REPORT just issued by the special 
committee appointed by the General Loss 
Committee of the insurance companies 
interested in the recent big fire at Balti- 
more states that the fire must have origi- 
nated through the agency of a lighted 
match, a cigar or cigarette stub dropped 
through a broken deadlight in the side- 
walk. The combustion of inflammable 
material thus started may have smoldered 
for a long time, creating heat and smoke 
which, when the doors were burst open 
by the firemen, catised flames and the ex- 
plosions that have been described. 
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The Fall of Sully 


In Sully’s brief career, his successes 
and his failure, there is nothirg new. 
Such has been the history of the Keenes 
and the Leiters in wheat, the Prices, the 
Steenstrands and the Inmans in cotton. 
There comes a time when the best 
equipped of these daring speculators loses 
his head and actually begins to believe the 
stories and arguments which he has been 
urging others to accept. Daniel J. Sully 
had an exceptional knowledge of the cot- 
ton trade. He had been a buyer of cotton 
for great mills. In the South he had care- 
fully and intelligently studied the indus- 
try of producing cotton. In a broker’s 
office and in the Exchange he had be- 
come familiar with the methods of trad- 
ing and speculation. All this was prepa- 
ration for that spectacular campaign of 
eighteen months that gave him great 
riches and then dropped him again at the 
foot of the ladder. 

During the crop year of 1902 the price 
of cotton ranged between 7% and 9 cents. 
Sully and those who followed his lead 
raised it from 87% at the beginning of 
1903 to 13% in July. There was for him 
in that a profit of about $2,000,000. 
Proof that he had not yet lost his head 
is shown in his purchase at that time of 
an annuity of $10,000. Later in the year 
the price was down again. Another ad- 
vance from the low point touched in 
October increased his profits. It was in 
February last that the price was pushed 
up to 17% cents. At the beginning of 
that month Sully told a friend that he 
had won $6,000,000 and was trading to 
make only $1,000,000 more. Reaching 
for the one more he lost the six. At first 
he had sought, as he said, to educate the 
people up to 14-cent cotton; at the end 
he had himself come to believe in 20-cent 
cotton. He lost sight of the closed mills 
here and abroad, of the reduced wages of 
employees remaining at work, of the re- 
stricted consumption of cotton goods. He 
continued to buy, and at the same time 
other speculators who had been buying 
with him decided to sell. In fact, they 
unloaded upon him. He could not for- 
ever keep on buying, and so prices fell 
and he went down with them. 

It would be better for the cotton indus- 
try, in the mills and on the plantations, if 
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there were no Sullys. The effect of the 
abnormal prices maintained temporarily 
by these speculators has been to disturb 
greatly the mill industry in England and 
here at home, cutting down wages and 
even closing factories. It has stimulated 
harmful speculation in the cities and, 
small towns of the South, and promoted 
the attempts of our European customers 
to grow cotton on their own colonial 
lands in the East. Our planters have re- 
ceived extraordinary prices for their cot- 
ton, but in the long run a fair price, un- 
disturbed by sharp fluctuations, and de- 
termined by the rule of natural demand 
and supply, is best for them and for all of 
our people. 


THE annual report of the Hamburg- 
American Steamship Company, recent- 
ly published, shows a net profit of 
$5,500,000 for the year. No subsidies, 
the report says, are received from the 
Government. 


....-Railroad net earnings for Januarv 
(103 roads reporting) show a loss of 
$8,000,000, or 25 per cent., as compared 
with those of January a year ago, the de- 
cline being from $32,000,000 to $24,000,- 
000. 


.... The Bank of New York, the oldest 
bank in New York and the second bank 
established in this country, observed its 
one hundred and twentieth anniversary 
last week. The constitution of the bank 
was written by Alexander Hamilton, who 
was its counsel and a stockholder and 
director. The bank has occupied its pres- 
ent location at William and Wall streets 
since 1798, except for a temporary re- 
moval during a yellow fever epidemic. 


....Dividends 
nounced: 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe R’way, Gen. 
Mort. 4’s, payable April rst. 

San Francisco & San Joaquin Vall. R’way, 
1st Mort. 5’s, payable April rst. 

Franklin Trust Co., Brooklyn, quarterly, 3 
per cent., payable March 31st. 

United Fruit Co., Boston, quarterly, 11¢ per 


and coupons an- 


cent., payable April tpt. 


Am. Teleph. & Tel. Co., Boston, $1.50 per 
share, payable April 15th. 
Am. Woolen Co., Preferred, 134 per cent, 
payable 15th. 
mpire State Surety2Co., 214 per cent., pay- 
able April rst. 
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ESTABLISHED 1865 


PEABODY, HOUGHTELING & CO. 


1121 FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING 


CHICAGO 
Dealers in High Grade 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


Gas Bonds 


TO NET Denomination $500. Total Issue, $350,000. Valuation 
34 of Security, $1,100,000. Bonds payable $20,000 per 





_ annum. 
4/0 Minimum Net Income Seven Times 


Average Annual Interest Charge. 


Population of district served, 100,000. Full particulars in Circular No. 489. 


Real Estate Bonds 


TO NET Denomination $500. Secured on improved income pro- 
10 ducing Chicago Real Estate. Issued on our serial plan, 

5; h whereby the debt is rapidly reduced, Circular No. 491 
2 contains full particulars. 








Chicago Mortgages 


In amounts to suit all funds from $500 to $500,000 
secured on choice Chicago Real Estate in selected 
localities. Send for our Monthly Mortgage list. 





We Make a Specialty of Investing 
TRUST FUNDS 
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READING NOTICES 


FLORIDA—AUGUSTA—THOMASVILLE. 
Reached quickly by the through train service of the 
— Coast Line, 1161 Broadway, ‘Phone, 2142 Madison. 
=, v. 








A RELIABLE WAR MAP. 

The situation in the far East is now interesting every one, 
and for an intelligent understanding of the daily despatches 
a reliable map is an absolute necessity. The Rutland Rail- 
road is issuing an excellent map showing Japan, Korea and 
Eastern China. It will be sent to any reader of THe INDEPEND- 
ENT on receipt of a one cent stamp by the General Passenger 
Department, Rutland, Vt. 


PERSONALLY GONDUGTED TOUR TO GALI- 
FORNIA FOR METHODIST GONFERENCE. 


The New Jersey Central, which is the initial road for the 
tour of the New Jersey Methodists to the General Methodist 
Conference at Los Angeles, California, has a most elaborate 
eg mapped out, including a visit to Washin, ton, Chi- 
cago. St. Louis, Grand Canyon, Los Angeles, San rancisco, 

t Lake, Pike's Peak, Niagara Falls, and other of the 
principal cities. The tour will be under the direct personal 
supervision of the Rev. C. L. Mead, of Hoboken, and for a 
tour of the continent at a moderate price this wiil be the 
most com a ever attempted. The trip will be made 
by spec man sleepers, and every convenience 
and coo hy will be afforded the tourist. 

The New Jersey Central has arranged a very elaborate 
illustrated itinerary, which can be obtained of the Rev. Dr. 
Mead, Hoboken, N. J., or of C. M. Burt, G, P. A.. New Jersey 
Central, New York.— Adv. 


TOUR TO THE PAGIFIG GOAST AND 
GRAND GANYON. 


Rate, $106. 


Vie Pennsylvania Railroad, Account General 
Gonference, Methodist Episcopal Ghurch. 
On account of the General Conference of the ag oon 

Episco: 

ning 


rsonally- -conducted tour 


m a . Ww. 
ge Agent, Broad Street Station, Phila- 
'a.— Adv 


HOTELS, RESORTS, TRAVEL, ETC. 
CLARK'S PARTIES TO EUROPE, 1904. ccrine’spring” and 


x. | es and 
Ocean tickets b Lik; ines. Send for To 





urist Gazett . 
CLARE, 118 Broadway, New York. 


PHRSON AL. 
saders of Tus INDEPENDENT interested in foreign t travel par 
acelve free of all charge “ The Book of Little Tours 
100-page complete descriptive “ewe for 1904, if oan A 
cation be made to Pror. F. MARTIN WNSEND, Newark, Ohio. 


THE HAMILTON, “432NeTos 


Franklin Park, 14th and K? Sts., N. W. 
A first-ciase family and transient notel conducted on American plan. 
Remodeled and made thorougnly neon. Steam heated, 
new elevator, etc. Rates, oO $8.50 per day. Special 
by week and month. Send for queue. Invine O. BALL. 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK 
BOSTON, 
&  DUNKLEE, Proprietors. 














EASTON SANITARIUM, 


Select class of perveus and Ly —y received. Twenty- 
five years’ experience; late Ass t Physician in Middle. 
town, N. Y., State Hos; ital ; visit before e deciding. 

C. SPENCER KINNEY, M Easton, Pa, 


The Summer Abroad 
1904 


A preliminary circular now ready 
for intending Tourists. 


William T. Shepherd, "3 ,Bortotn St 


LAKEWOOD, N. J. 


Should you care for information about 
Lakewood, New Jersey, and its famous 
hotels, LAUREL HOUSE and LAUREL- 
IN-THE- PINES, write for a free copy 
of the beautifully illustrated souvenir 
magazine, 


“(LAUREL LEAVES FROM LAKEWOOD."’ 
Issued monthly. Address D. B. Plumer, Lakewood, N.J. 
FOR THE WINTER 


rr SE RALCO DA. uv ix 


Frost Unknown Malaria Impossible. Sea Trip, 48 Hours 
Elegant Steamships Wee eekly. - by 


For the Winter er Cruises ge tothe 


WEST IN DInHSsS 


8 DAYS’ TRIP, 20 DAYS IN THE TROPICS. 


For Pamphlet, giving full information, apply to 
A. E, GCUTEKRBRIDGE & COMPANY, 89 Broadway, N. Y. 
Agents for Quebec 8. 8. Co., Ltd., A. Ahern, Sec’y, Quebec, Canada, 
Or te THOS, COOK £ SON, 21 Broadway, N.Y. 
and their agencies 




















Trunke, Bags, Suit Curtin, 
THE BEST GOODS ONLY, 


ST. DENIS 


Hotel 
Broadway and Eleventh Street 
NEW YORK 


Huropean Pian 
Table d’hote Breakfast ong Dinner. 
Rooms from $1.50 per Day u 
Rooms with Bath from eh so, per Day up- 
ppointment, Rea- 
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ERSONS visiting Boston should see for them- 
P selves the Latest and most Unique Hotel 
Enterprise in America. 


—THE NEW— 


BEACONSFIELD 


Boston’s Great Summer as well as 
Winter Hotel. 


Twenty minutes from centre of Boston by electric cars 
every two or three minutes. Location exceptional. Hotel 


Rates by the month same as by the year. 
WRITE FOR PARTICULARS. 








VIRGINIA HOT SPRINGS 


2,600 FEET ELEVATION OPEN ALL THE YEAR 


Waters, baths, hotels and scenery nowhere equalled 


Rheumatism, gout, obesity and nervous troubles cured. 
Golf, pleasure oy fine livery and outdoor pastimes. THE 
NEW HOMESTEAD is modern in the strictest sense and 
—— by the highest class. Brokers’ office with direct 


The Chesapeake & Ohio Railway 
World’s Fair Scenic Route 

allows stop-over at Covington, Va, on through tickets to 
Cincinnati, Louisville, Chicago, St. Louis and the West, for 
side trip to the Springs, 25 miles distant on branch line. 

Pullman compartment car, via Washington, leaves N. Y., 
4.55 p.m., arrives Springs 8.25 a.m., eastern time. Excursion 
tickets at C. & O. offices, 362 Broadway, offices Penna. R. R. 
and connecting lines generally. 

FRED STERRY, Manager, Hot Springs, Va. 


LEWIS & CONGER 


Housefurnishing Warerooms 
BEST QUALITY ONLY 


Oona: Cooking Utensils, Housecieaning Articles 

Crockery, Fireproof Earthen and Porce Cookin, 
Ware, China and Giass, Sanitary Articles for sick room an 
nursery, Water Coolers, Ice Cream Freezers, Clothes Wring- 
ers, Fire Goods, Wooden and Willow Ware, Fire Sets, And- 
irons and Fenders in Brass and Iron, Cedar and Camphor 
Wi Trunks, Carpet Sweepers, etc., etc. ’ 


EDDY REFRIGERATORS 
Our Standard for the past quarter century. 
Goods delivered tree to any pert ot the ‘**Greater 


N rk,’? er carefully pac and delivered at 
stations within 100 miles. 


[EWISe @ONGER 


130 and 132 West 42d Street 
Between Broadway and Sixth Ave. NEW YORK 


WhatIs Daus’ Tip-Top? 


TO PROVE that Daus’ “Tip-Top” is 
the best and simplest device for making 
i tten and § 











- mae discount of 334%, or 
THE FELIX F. DAUS DUPLICATOR CO. 
Daus Building, 111 John St., New York City. 





A cook that will send in half made POSTUM 
should be -——. 


(It’s hard to fit the proper punishment to the crime.) 


POSTUM FOOD COFFEE made as per direc- 
tions on box (and that’s easy) is crisp, delicious and 
But if cook tries to 
make it by one or two minutes boiling it is atrocious. 


pleasing to the coffee drinker. 


Insist on good well made POSTUM or none. 


If ordinary coffee acts poisonously on your stom- 
ach and nerves use POSTUM. 








ESTABLISHED 1802. 


for over a hundred years have been uni- 
versally recognized as the standard of 
excellence. 


OUR CATALOGUE— 


the 108d successive annual edition—con- 
tains a more complete assortment and 
fuller cultural directions than any other 
seed annual published. It contains 144 
LARGE-SIZE PAGES, profusely illus- 
trated with half-tone plates. every 
respect, and without exception, it is the 
most complete, most reliable and most 
beautiful of American Garden Annuals 
We Mail it Free. 


J. M. THORBURN @ CO, 
36 Cortlandt Street, New York 
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Mapes Grass and Grain Spring Top-Dressing 


For Top-Dressing in Spring, all kinds of Grass Lands, Pastures, Mowing Lands, Lawns» 
etc. Use one to three bags per acre broadcast, by hand or machine. On poor land use three bags per 
acre. Pastures, Timothy, etc., apparently worn out, have been brought up into good condition by a 
single application. Quali ty of grasses greatly improved. 


Restore Your Meadows and Grass Lands by Simply Top-Dressing 


It is lasting in effects equally with the best stable manure, but at the same time it is quicker and 
more effective on the crop to which it is applied. Its introduction some years since marked a new era 
for restoring grass lands without plowing, among the farmers of Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, 
and Pennsylvania. List of 


THE MAPES CORN MANURE ton 


This is a complete manure for corn, and requires the use of no otherfertilizer. It contains 
all the ingredients required to secure the full development of the crop, both in abundance of 
stalk of improved feeding quality, so important in ENSILAGE, and also in yield of well-filled 
deep-kerneled ears. 


To Grow Paying Crops of Corn and Bring Up Poor Land 


This manure is adapted for BROADCAST use for growing Corn. Many light, sandy lands, 
** poor_as poverty,’’ like the Hartford ‘‘ Plains,’’ have by broadcasting three to four bags per 
acre of this manure, been brought up into good condition for grass or for any crop, and made 
to pay from the start. 


Read “‘ TWENTY YEARS AFTER ’’ for practical results at Newington, 
Conn., on seven acres of the “poorest piece of land,” with the MAPES CORN 
MANURE (two tons on the seven acres broadcast harrowed in), two years in suc- 
cession; then Potatoes (three tons of the Mapes Potato Manure), two years; then 
Oats (54 bushels per acre); then heavy mowing of hay. This land at first was so 
poor that nothing but pigeon grass and dewberry vines grew on it. 





Lands otherwise practically worthless, made to produce, by annual applications, paying crops of corn 
from the start after liberal figuring for labor, interest and taxes, and brought up equal to the good lands 
This cannot be done by using “a little in the hill,” like a superphosphate, “ to start the crop with.” 





Ghe MAPES FORMULA @ PERUVIAN GUANO CO. 
1143 Liberty Street, New York 


SARATOGA | Photo Hleetrotype Engraving 60 
VICHY DESIGNERS, and # ie 


A NATURAL ALKALINE WATER . * s& ENGRAVERS, 


Take a bottle with your dinner RHINELANDER 232 to 238 William Street, 
You will fad it BUILDING, NEW YORK. 


Telephone, 5704 Joha. 











Sparkling, Delicious and Beneficial 


a » Invaluable to elderly people, invalids, and 
5 OG Vig Y SP ING 00 P @ all who suffer from difficult breathing. Pre- 
’ ms vent dryness of the throat and air passages. 


Saratoga Springs, N.Y. imitations. P 4 erm dh 
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Trees! Trees!! 


A Full Line of High Grade Nursery Stock 


Which inciudes 100,000 Peach Trees, fine and healthy. Also 
Apple, Pear, Cherry, Plum Trees and Small Fruits. Forest 
- f Ornamental Trees by the acre. Roses, Asparagus, etc. 
A large stock of California Privet, bushy and fine. This 
stock is all well grown and will give good satisfaction. 
Send for catalogue. Address 


Tue Stephen Hoyt’s Sons Co., Inc., New Canaan, Conn. 
FINANCIAL 

33 YEARSaive TESTED 

lowa Farm Loan Mortgages 


List of Mortgages issued monthly. Will mail to any address 


ELLSWORTH @ JONES, 


John Hancock Bidg., Boston. Chamber of Commerce, icago. 
Home Office Established 1871. Iowa Falls, a= 











't, STUYVESANT FISH, Vice- 
Vice-Pres’t, GILBERT G. THORNE 
BALDW 


The National Park Bank of New York 


ORGANIZED 1856. 
Capital and Surplus, $10,000,000. 


DIRECTORS: Joseph T. Moore, Stuyvesant Fish, Geo 8. 

Hart, Charles Scribner, Edward C. Hoyt, 'W. Rockhill Potts, ‘August 

Belmont, Richard Delafield, Francis R. Appleton, John Jacob 

Viin, Cormedua Vanderbilt asse Guagenielm, Soin Hr Born 
° rbilt, . 

Lewis Cass Ledyaru. eeaereanses, 





A Successful Dividend-Paying Gold-Mining Company 


INVESTORS 


Can secure stock in a Dividend-Paying Nevada 
Gold-Mining Company if bought we at pays 3 
per cent, monthly or 12 per cent. on par value. A 
financial success <— f way. 

Owns highly developed mines with mills in operation. 
An ideal investment for wage earners, where they can in- 
vest safely large or small sums of money to greatly 
increase pte 4 income. 

reas stock 80 ‘or purchase of i 
ducing mine with mill. ’ ey oy 

This is the best and greatest geld mining enter- 
prise brought out in New England the past year. Itisa 
"Sass chock ilea 1 

viden checks maile prompt eve 
month, They eye honest earnings aod | first-class 
Management. Write to-day for full information. 


ANDREW L. BUSH, Investment Specialist, 
No. 307 MAIN STREET, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
HIGHEST BANK REFERENCES 





New England Telephone and 
Telegraph Company. 


To Holders of the Company’s Third Series of 
Bonds payable April ist, 1906, of its 
Fourth Series of Bonds payable April Ist, 
1907, and of its Fifth Series of Bonds pay- 
able April ist, 1908, said Third Series 
being numbered from one thousand and 
one (1001) to fifteen hundred (1500) in- 
clusive, said Fourth Series being numbere 
from fifteen hundred and one (1501) to 
two thousand (2000) inclusive, and said 
Fifth Series being numbered from two 
thousand and one (2001) to twenty-five 
hundred (2500) inclusive, all bearing in- 
terest at the rate of six per cent. per 
annum. 


In accordance with the provisions ot three certain indentures, 
one dated May 2oth, 1891, one April rst, 1892, and one April rst, 
1893, made by the New England Telephone and Telegraph 
Company with the American Loan and Trust Company of 
Boston, the said New England Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
oy will, until noon of Monday, March a1st, 1904, receive 

rom holders of the above-described bonds tenders in writing 
for the sale and surrender of the said bonds to its Treasurer 
at his office, 119 Milk Street, Boston, Mass., on Friday, April 
1st, 1904, and if more than fifty bonds of each series are tend- 
ered, the Company will select fifty bonds of each series tend- 
ered and offered at the lowest price—if not in excess of the 
limit named below—and notify the persons tendering the same 
that it will redeem and pay the bonds, so selected, upon their 

resentation to the Treasurer, at his office, as aforesaid, on 

riday, April rst, 1904. ; 

If fifty or aamalies number of bonds of any one series are 
tendered, the Company will notify the persons tendering the 
same, that it willat the place, and on the day above named, re- 
deem and pag the bonds offered at the price named in the tend- 
ers thereof, PROVIDED that in no case will the ‘ ompany 
pay more than one thousand and twenty ($:,020) dollars and 
accrued interest for any one thousand dollar bond. 

Tenders should be addressed to the Treasurer of the New 
England Telephone and Telegraph Company, 119 Milk Street, 
Boston, Mass., and be indorsed ‘* Tenders of Bonds.” 


By order of the Directors, 
WM. R. DRIVER, Treasurer. 
Boston, Mass., March, oth, 1904. 


WESTERN LANDS 
AND DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 
Beught ter Oash. 
CHAS. E. GIBSON 131 State Street, Boston, Mass. 








Incorporated 1853. 


United States Tiast Company of New York, 


45 and 47 Wall Street. 





CAPITAL, . . . . . 


; $2,000,000 


SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS, $12,210,639 





LYMAN J. GAGE, Pres. D. WILLIS JAMES, Vice-Pres. JAMES 8. CLARK, Second Vice-Pres. 


HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 


‘ 


LOUIS G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 





JOHN A. STEWART, Chairman of the Board of Trustees. 
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FARM LOANS ¥ 
In the Northwest. 


We invest our own funds in 
these mortgages. If you 
wish ample security and fair 
rate of interest, write to 


NORTHWESTERN TRUST 
COMPANY, St. Paul, Minn. 


“‘ Either the President or Vice-President of every National 
Bank in St. Paul is a Director of the Company.” 


The MIDDLESEX 


Banking Company of 


MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT. 
Assets over $7,000,000. 


Debentures and First Mortgage 


Loans upon Real Estate. - - - —_ 
——————— 
DIVIDENDS 


FRANKLIN TRUST GOMPANY. 
DIVIDEND NO. 55. 


Brooklyn, N. Y., March 9, 1904, 
The Board of Trustees has this day declared a quarterly dividend 
of THREE PER CENT. upon the capital stock of this C 











CROWELL HADDEN, Jr., Secretary. 


THE EMPIRE STATE SURETY GOMPANY. 
Brooklyn, New York, March 1st, 1904. 


The nee quarterly dividend of TWO AND ONE-HALF 
PER CENT. (214%) has this day been declared, payable April 
1st, 1904, to Stockholders of record March 2ist, 1904, transfer 
books to close March 2ist and open April 2d. 


WILLIAM M. TOMLINS, JR., Secretary. 








THE ATCHISON, TOPEKA & SANTA FE 
RAILWAY GOMPANY. 

904, from The Atchison, To 

Santa Fe Railway Company General Mortgage FOUR PE 

BONDS will he paid on and after that date upon presentation at the 


Coupons No. 17, due April 1, 1 ka and 
CENT. 
office of the Company, No. 5 Nassau Strect, New 
A. W. GARDINER, Assistan 


ork SB: 
New York, March 18, 1904. 


Treasurer. 





The San Francisco and San Joaquin” 
Valley Railway Gompany. 
Coupons No. 15, due April 1, 1904, from the San Francisco and San 
Joaquin Valley Railway Pomecny First Mortgage Five Per Cent. 
Bonds will be paid on and after that date upon presentation at the 


office of its financial agency. The Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe. 


Railway Company, No.5 Nassau Street, New York City, or at the 

office of its financial agency, the Union Trust Company, Fran- 

cisco, California H. W. GARDINER Assistant ‘Treasurer. 
New York, March 15, 1904. 


OTIS ELEVATOR GOMPANY. 


17 Battery Place, New York City, March 10, 1904, 
The Board of Directors of the Otis Elevator Company has this 
day declared a quarterly dividend of $1.50 PER SHARE upon the 
referred stock of the Company, payable at this office on April 
5, 1904, to the preferred stockholders of record at the close of 
business March 31, 1904. 


COMMON DIVIDEND NO. 2. 


They have also declared a dividend of $2.00 PER SHARE out of 
the net profits accumulated previous to January 1, 1 upon the 
common stock of the Company, payable at this office April 15, 1904, 
to common stockholders of record at the close of business on 
March 31, 1904. A LYNDE BELKNAP, Treasurer. 








AMERIGAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH 
GOMPANY. 


A dividend of ONE AND A HALF DOLLARS per share 
will be paid on Friday, April 15, 1904, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on Friday, March 18, 1904, 

The transfer books will be closed from March 19 to April 
2, 1904, both days included. 


WM. R. DRIVER, Treasurer. 
March 16, 1904, 





WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH COMPANY. 
New York, March 9th, 1904, 
DIVIDEND NO. 142. 


The Board of Directors have declared a quarterly dividend of 
ONE AND ONE-QUARTER PER CENT. upon the capital stock of 
this Company, payable at the office of the Treasurer on and after 
the 15th day of April next, to shareholders of record at the close of 
the transfer books on the 19th day of March inst. 

The transfer books will be closed at three o’clock on the after- 
noon of March 19th inst, and reopen on the morning of April ist 
next. M. T. WILBUR, Treasurer. 





UNITED FRUIT GCOMPANY. 
DIVIDEND NO. 19. 

A quarterly dividend of ONE AND ONE HALF PER CENT. 
on the capital stock of this Company has been declared payable 
April 15, 1904, at the office of the Treasurer, 131 State 8t., Boston, 
Mass., to stockholders of record at the close of business March 31, 
1904. CHARLES A. HUBBARD, Treasurer. 

MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE GOMPANY. 
New York, March 8, 1904. 


A meeting of the Board of Directors held this day a regular 
AA HALF PER CENT. was de- 
th 


The 
o’clock P. M., and reopen on April 1, 1904, a’ 
FRED’K J. WARBURTON, Treasurer. 


American Woolen Company 


Notice is hereby given that a dividend of ONE AND 
THREE-QUARTERS PER. CENT. (134%) on the Preferred 
Capital Stock of the American Woolen Company will be 
paid on the 15th of April, 1904, to stockholders of record at 
the close of business, April 1, 1904. 

Transfer books for Preferred Stock will be closed at 
the close of business April 1, 1904, and will be reopened 


April 16, 1904. 
WM. M. WOOD, Treasurer. 
Boston, Mass., March 16, 1904. 
INSURANCE 
THE 1 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


Insurance Gompany 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


JOHN A. HALL, President. 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary 


$33,590,999.39 











Assets, Jan. ist, 1904, « 

Liabilities, « 7 ~ * = 30,943,508.01 

Surplus, «© - = = = «= 2,647,491.38 
Massachusetts Laws protect the policy-holder. 


New York Orfrice, Empire Bidg., 71 Broadway. 


GEO. J. WIGHT, 
Manager of Agents for Southern New York. 





§. F. Ti 


save up 
the prot 
pletely, 
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State Mutual|/"_ 


Life Assurance Company 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G. BULLOCK, President 


January rst, 1904. 
ASSETS - - | - + = + $23,249,248.36 
LIABILITIES, - - + 21,064,170.00 


SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard) - $2,185,078.30 


Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and guaran- 
teed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 220 Broadway. 
C. W. ANDERSON & SON, Gen. Agents 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post Office Square, - Boston, Mass. 








Assets, Jan. 1,1904, - $%35,784,010.50 
Liabilities, - - - 32,569,406.71 


$3,214,603.79 


All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 

CASH distributions paid upon all policies. 

Every policy has endorsed thereon the cash surrender and paid 
q a values to which the insured is entitled by the Massa- 

chuse 

Pamphlets, my ant values for any age sent on application to 
the Company’s Office 





Benj. F. Stevens, Prest, Alfred D. Foster, Vice-Prest, 
S. F. Trull, Secretary. Wm, B, Turner, Asst, Sec’y. 





T H E R 
Berkshire Life 
Insurance Company, 
PITTSFIELD, = = = = MASSACHUSETTS. 


INCORPORATED 1851. 


The definite surrender values in cash or paid up insurance 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture Law, in 
accordance with which all policies of the BERKSHIRE are 
issued, the solid financial condition of the company, its -y 4 
surplus, its ay alll lowition ay a meng d 
promptness ying legit ¢ 
SHIRE & most Sesira le com; m+ pm hy A the policy holder and 
theagent. For circulars an address : 


New York and New Jersey Agenc Broadway 
cor. Murray Street, New’ York. ? 


J. H. ROBINSON, - - ~ General Agent. 


Discounting the Future. 


More or less, we all have to do it. When a man begins to 
save up a competency by the savings bank or by investing 
the profits of business, he discounts the future most com- 
pletely, and the unavoidable drawback is that his own death 
may destroy all his calculations—he is sure of nothing. But 
Life Insurance, especially the Endowment form, discounts 
the future and makes the result certain now. That is the 
difference ; one begins—the other virtually finishes at once. 
This is only a hint. Tae Merropourran Lire INsuRANCE 
Company or New Yorx will be glad to explain further, with- 
out cost or trouble to you. 








THE ——1904 


UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
JOHN P. MUNN, M.D., - President. 


FINANCE COMMITTEE. 


JAMESR. PLUM, . . er 
CLARENCE H. KELSEY, Papert to ge 


WILLIAM H. PORTER, . . Pres’t Chom. Nat. Bank. 


Active and successful Agents who desire to make DIRECT 
CONTRACTS with this well-established and pregressive 
Company, thereby securing for themselves not only an im- 
mediate return for their work, but also an increasing an- 
nual income commensurate with their success, are invited 
te communicate with RICHARD E. COCHRAN, 8d Vice- 
President, at the Company's Office, 277 Broadway, New 
York City. 


= $8,600,000 





J. M. ALLEN, President 
WM. B. FRANKLIN, = Vice-President 
F. B. ALLEN, = Second Vice-President 
J. B. PIERCE, ~ - - Secretary 
L. B. BRAINERD, ~ - Treasurer 
L. F. MIDDLEBROOK, - Asst. Secretary 


FIRE INSURANCE 1904 


National of Hartford, 


CONNECTICUT. 
STATEMENT JANUARY 1st, 1904. 





ce Reserve 
Gasettl jetted od Losses and other claims 
Net Surplus 
$6.463, 828.59 


JAMES NICHOLS, President. B. R. STILLMAN, Secretary 
we SMITH, Asst. Secretary. 


BINDERS ‘*" thirteen copies of Tae InpE 


PENDENT will be furnished by us at 
the rate of 35 cents each, postage included. 
THE INDEPENDENT, 
180 Fulton Street, New York 








JAYNE’S TONIC VERMIFUGE 
IS A HEALTH BRINGER. 
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get 


Mutual Life Insurance 
Company 
OF BOSTON. 


$27,133,640 
24,324,581 
$3,009,059 


Assets Dec. 31, 1903, 
Liabilities, } ‘ 
Surplus,  . . 





STEPHEN H. RHODES 


President. ‘ 


(ROLAND O. LAMB, 


Vice-President. 


New York Office, - St. Paul Building. 


F. K. KOHLER, General Agent. : 


Mutual Reserve Lif 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


FREDERICK A. BURNHAM, President 
305, 307, 309 Broadway, NEW YORK 


Certificate of the Valuation of Policies 
Three and One-Half and Four Per Cent. 


STATE OF NEW YORE 
INSURANCE DEPARTMENT 
sd ALBany, N. Y., January 2nd, 1904. 
I, FRANCIS HENDRICKS, Superintendent of Insurance of the 
State of New York do ay! certify that the Mutual Reserve Life 
Insurance Company of the City of New York, in the State of New 
pi” oe only authorized to transact the business of Life Insur- 





tate. 

I further certify that in accordance with the provisions of Sec- 
tions Fifty-two and Eighty-four of the insurance law of the State 
of New York, I have caused the policy obligations of the said Com- 
pany, outstandin 

rthe Combined 


Net Value of Policies 
= = Additions 


$4,203,909 


$4,203,909 
IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have hereunto set my 
hand, and caused my Official Seal to be affixed, at the 


SEAL city of Aeng e any an4 a yeer Sted above written. 


8, 
Superintendent of Insurance. 


Total Payments to Polleyholders, $57,784,177.00 
Surplus (0 Policyhoiders, - - 506,567.69 





MARINE and INLAND INSURANCE, 


Atlantic qutual 
Insurance Company, 


OFFICE, 51 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
Organized in 1842, 


INSURE8 AGAINST MARINE AND. INLAND TRANS8- 
PORTATION RI8K8 AND WILL I88UE POLICIES 
MAKING LO88 PAYABLE IN ENGLAND, 


Assets Over Twelve Million Dollars 
for the Security of its Policies. 


The profits of the Company revert to the assured 
and are divided annually upon the premiums ter- 
minated during the year, thereby reducing the cost 
of insurance. 

For such dividends, certificates are issued bear- 
ing interest until ordered to be redeemed, in ac- 
cordance with the Charter. 

A. A. RAVEN, President. 

F. A. PARSONS, Vice-Pres’t. 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, 2d Vice-Pres'’t. 
THEO. P. JOHNSON, 3d Vice-Pres'’t. 
G. STANTON FLOYD-JONES, Sec’y. 


PROVIDENT SAVINGS LIFE, 


EB. W. SCOTT, President. 
New York. 





846 Broadway, = 


A Life Insurance Company especially adapted 
for permanent and temporary usefulness to active 
business men. Permanent, giving alarge amount — 
of indemnity for the family ; emporary, guarantee 
ing at lowcost against loss by death while engaged 
in speculative operations. It specially provides for 
practical wants. 











= 


The Washington 


Life Insurance Co. 


OF NEW YORK 


W. A. BREWER, Jr., E. S. FRENCH, 
President Vice-President 

















